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Editorial. . . 


Lines to May 


-17 HREE MONTHS AGO the world was startlingly beautiful, enveloped 
[ in a state of incredible unreality. We were all frightened, as we 
always are when pushed outside the range of our experience. 
Now, it is May. Not many traces of the blizzard remain. Some of our 
trees are twisted and broken, but brave in new greenery. Some of our 
choice shrubbery is dead but from the roots, life springs anew. The 
grimness of the sky above has softened and it now wears the gentle and 
kindly aspect of May. One could not walk abroad then except in sore 
discomfort, with great effort and in constant danger of falling gro- 
tesquely and violently to the ground; but now the ground is firm and 
the streets clear and inviting. Then we were harassed by a multitude of 
misfortunes and anxieties; now, in May, by the minimum allowed 
humanity. In May the fewest deaths occur. We know why. Simply be- 
cause in May there is most reason to live. May is the season of life’s 
ereatest upsurge; it is then that creation achieves its major victory 
over decay. It is the time of wild daisies in the field, of wild roses by 
the roadside, and of honeysuckle heavy in bloom on the old stone 
fences. In the shaded places the wood thrush adds its song as a fit 
complement to the beauty about. The days go by and there are few 
shadows over the heart. 
It is May, the queen of months. Eased, almost forgotten, are the 
threat and strain of Winter. That was a long, long time ago. Now, life. 
and the beauty of living are at high tide. 
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In the Shadow of 
The Observation Booth 


GEAN W. MORGAN 
The Nursery School 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


iss M. held her breath and counted to ten. Charly, aged four 
M was two thirds of the way up the water pipe. The water pipe 

was three-fourths of an inch in diameter. Charly was nearer 
twenty. Although only four, he weighed nearly fifty pounds and the 
aspect of danger was increased by a heavy two gun holster fastened 
about the aforementioned twenty inch middle while a third weapon 
waved threateningly from his hand. Miss M. cast a wary eye toward 
the observation booth and, restraining an almost overpowering instinct 
to follow Charly up the water pipe and yank him to safety, calmly 
requested him to descend. Creaking with artillery Charly began the 
perilous descent while the waterpipe waved dangerously and gave 
forth ominous protests. Miss M. and Charly had an interesting and 
enlightening discussion on the place of water pipes in our culture of 
today. Charly departed to the playground in search of acceptable sub- 
stitutes on which to exercise his prowess in climbing and Miss M. 
mopped her somewhat fevered brow and wondered who was in the 
observation booth. 

Any resemblance between Miss M. and the author of this article 
is anything but a coincidence. Of course this example is slightly ex- 
aggerated. We at the nursery school are conscious of the observation 
booths with their one-way vision screens permitting visitors to remain 
anonymous while observing our every move. However, it is not often 
that our actions are guided or restrained by this knowledge. In a way 
this is unfortunate for it is usually after the incident has occurred that 
we become aware of a subdued titter from the booth and become con- 
scious of the fact that whatever took place, and often we never know, 
was in full view of the public eye and ear. 

So often it is at meal time or during story or music time when 
we are all together in a circle that we become most aware of the 
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“putting you on the spot” properties of the observation booth. We 
can't escape or evade; we have never tried to. That is what makes 
things a trifle disconcerting at times. We think we have a pretty nice 
relationship with our children. They can ask us anything—anything 
at all—and in so far as we are able we will answer them. They can 
make the most startling comments and we will not be shocked, we will 
accept their feelings with understanding. How then can they be ex- 
pected to understand if sometimes when they ask we become em- 
barrassed and evade their questions? Should they too be aware of “‘that 
big window in the wall’? Certainly not, nor can we fail them. It is our 
assumption that the observers will have to do the understanding. We 
live with our children all day. We are not like a certain music super- 
visor who rather neatly shifted responsibility one day. She had been 
helping a group of second graders sing Christmas carols, among them, 
“Silent Night.” Just as she was leaving one little boy said, “By the 
way, Miss B., what is a virgin anyway?” Miss B. edged nearer the 
door and with her hand on the knob said, “Good question! Remember 
to ask your teacher at your discussion period today!” 

Our “discussion period” begins when the first child arrives in the 
morning and ends when the last one departs in the afternoon. Questions 
must be answered here and now. But at times it can be disconcerting. 
For instance, the discussion on the “rain tree.” 

Early in the fall a maple tree on the campus was attacked by aphids 
and, according to reliable sources, the little creatures ate all they could 
and then continued eating, making room for more by eliminating 
previous rations. Thus there was a continuous process of intake and 
outgo with the result that quite truly it appeared to be raining under 
the maple tree. Put this in language the average four-year-old can 
understand and submit to the inevitable barrage of questions these start- 
ling facts bring out. Then, while you are attempting to do this in a 
friendly, natural and at the same time scientific manner, let yourself 
become suddenly aware of the sounds of not too suppressed merriment 
from the booth and you will see what I mean. 

Children of four and five delight in chants . . . Any short rhyme 
or song that can be repeated in a group in a sing song rhythmic way. 
They listen with angelic smiles and eyes wide with understanding and 
appreciation as we read, 


“Whenever a snowflake leaves the sky, 
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It turns and turns to say, “Goodbye.” ~ 
or the time honored, 
“Little drops of water, little grains of sand 
Make a mighty ocean and a pleasant land.” 
We know they love good poetry. We have seen enjoyment shining in 
their eyes. Why then cannot these beautiful chants and songs com- 
pete on the playground with such choice ditties as, 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, I'll tell you a fact 
I left my britches on the railroad track.” 
We don’t question it. In the first place the rhythm is good. It’s a lusty. 
exhilarating chant. It needs to be sung in a loud strong voice with 
plenty of swing in it—something you can put your heart in. Another 
thing—you probably have to be pretty big to sing a song like that. 
Certainly the baby couldn’t sing it—certainly little sister wouldn't dare. 
Then, most important of all, the other kids sing it. So we accept these 
things on the playground and bear with them in the house until they 
interfere too much with other things. However, I did get tired one 
day when I heard at least one thousand renditions of 
“Teacher, Teacher, I declare. 
You forgot your underwear!” 
As I served the plates at the dinner table | was accosted with number 
one thousand and one! With a bowl of tuna noodle casserole in one 
hand and a serving spoon in the other to add weight to my words, | 
eyed the offender. “Charles,” I said in what I hoped was a calm and 
dignified manner. “We're all so tired of that song. We've heard it so 
much that it isn’t even funny anymore and it certainly isn’t true!” 
Charles could also be dignified when the occasion warranted it. He eyed 
me solemnly for a moment as though he hadn't considered that angle 
before, then apparently deciding I had a point there, returned to his 
dinner like a gentleman—for us the subject was closed. Not so for 
the inhabitants of the observation booth. The very wall shook! 

The children, for the most part, take the booth as a matter of course, 
part of the background. Sometimes they ask questions, usually when 
visitors ignore the “quiet in the booth” signs and their voices are 
heard in the playroom. We tell the children that it is a place for our 
friends and visitors to sit. Usually we are so busy and use so much space 
in our room that there isn’t much left over for visitors. Besides, our 
chairs are very small for big people so we have some large ones in 
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a little room with a window so our visitors can see us and yet not 
get in our way. One day a new child was having the mysteries of the 
observation booth explained to her by a young man of four. “It’s a 
place where we keep our friends,” he said. “They sit up there and 
watch us and we can’t see them.” 

“They see us and watch what we do, but we can’t see them? asked 
the other child in wonder. 

“That's right,” assured the other child. “We don’t even know what 
they look like “cause we can’t see them—they just see us.” 

“Oh, | see.” said the first child. “It’s sort of like God.” 

One day Charly and Jimmy did become a shade curious. They heard 
noises from within the booth and being of an investigative nature. 
attacked the problem with a toy fire ladder. Although supposedly a 
modern and progressive toy which answers the requirements of at- 
tractiveness and safety, this article in all fairness, could only be 
described as a blunt instrument. 

Only one of those who sat in the booth that day remained there 
in stoic silence while six holes were gouged out of the screen. I arrived 
on the scene as the ladder was being aimed for number seven. Through 
the rents and tears I beheld the startled countenance of one amazed 
but determined looking individual. He sat grimly in the booth whence 
all but he had fled, apparently determined to stay and see that justice 
was done. Justice was done but possibly not in just the way he was 
expecting and I hope ‘he did stay to see it. It took nearly an hour. 

Disciplinary problems are not too easily handled ‘on the stage” as 
it were and we have been known to maneuver things about a bit so 
as not to be right in the “line of fire’ of the observation booth at such 
times. Today however | felt this particular observer, having risked 
life or at least his eyesight in the cause, probably had a more than 
cursory interest in whatever might follow. 

So Charly, Jimmy and | sat down by the booth to talk things over. 
It took some time. First they presented their side which took only a 
matter of seconds. They just felt like punching holes. | agreed pleasantly 
that it was fun to punch holes, | even admitted that / liked to punch 
holes sometimes. The gentleman in the booth stirred restlessly and I 
hastened to give them my views on the subject of Wanton Destructive- 
ness of That Which Does Not Belong to You. As I said before, this 
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took a while due to the almost uncanny ability of a four-year-old to 
change the subject. 

“Does this screen belong to you?” I asked solemnly. 

“No,” said Charly. “But I got a television screen at home and. . .” 
we were well embarked on the latest exploits of Hopalong Cassidy 
before I got the conversation back in hand. Sometimes the change in 
subject has even less bearing on the previous remark than this. Did 
you ever feel you were really getting your point over rather well and 
were probably waxing a little dramatic over the whole thing and then 
have a child smile sweetly up at you and say, “I got new shoes!” It is 
not an encouraging experience. 

However, Charly and Jimmy and I did finally reach a few conclu- 
sions. The screen belonged to all of us, not just Jimmy and Charly. 
It was for our friends and visitors to use. Probably the other children 
and certainly our friends and visitors didn’t want it broken. Since 
it was not fair to destroy something that was not entirely theirs alone, 
Charly and Jimmy would have to do something about it. Both boys 
disposed of the problem airily by saying they would simply buy a new 
one. Then finance reared its ugly head. Faced with this responsibility 
Charly put a hand on Jimmy’s shoulder and in a tone of a one-time 
plutocrat, temporarily on the rocks asked, “Jimmy, you got any 
money?” Jimmy mentioned a penny bank and evaluated his finances 
in terms of popsickles and bubblegum. The comparative values of 
popsickles and one way vision screens did not seem to me to be the 
vital point just then so I told them the screen was not damaged badly 
enough to be replaced but that the boys must repair it. They accepted 
this verdict cheerfully enough and were eager to begin at once. 

“We'll fix it,” they said in self-confident and reassuring tones. They 
even added a few “don’t you worry about a thing” swaggers as they 
strutted about looking at the screen—very male. They looked at the 
screen and they looked at me . . . nothing happened. 

“How can we fix it?” asked Jimmy finally. 

“IT don’t know,” I said, and when I say I answered truthfully, I am 
not exaggerating. 

“Well,” said Charly helpfully, “We sure can’t nail it.” 

We all agreed on this and our friend in the booth seemed both grate- 
ful and relieved that I did not apparently belong to the trial and error 
school of thought. 
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The problem began to be serious when the boys realized that they 
would be permitted to join in other activities of the day only after they 
had thought of an acceptable way to mend the screen and had com- 
pleted the project. 

During the next half hour I vetoed the use of cement, clay, tar, glue 
and library paste—but finally (as we were all getting a little desperate) 
agreed to give scotch tape a try. It didn’t really give the screen that 
“finished look” but the boys put a fair amount of time and thought 
into the problem and finally went out in the yard with the happy sense 
of a job well done and sins atoned for. 

In handling disciplinary problems we try to do at least two things— 
(in reality we do a lot more—all bad)—we try to be impersonal and 
logical in our dealings with the child and we try to respect the 
feelings back of his behavior. A great deal has been written on this 
idea of respecting children’s feelings and we had been using one book 
in particular as a basis for discussion with student teachers and 
also with parents. This was “New Ways in Discipline” by Dorothy 
Baruch. One point the author stresses in this book is the desirability 
of not only respecting children’s feelings but also reflecting them— 
repeating them if the child has put them into words or even putting 
them into words for him. If there is any one book on child care and 
training, or in fact on any subject, that contains all the answers and 
presents only workable theories I have yet to discover it. But Dorothy 
Baruch’s theory holds water—the theory that a child will accept 
his restrictions, or comply with approved procedure in a much more 
co-operative frame of mind if his feelings are approved. The theory 
works remarkably well, we know because we have tried it and it is 
reasonable that it should work. For example Tommie broke away from 
the group one day while we were exploring on the campus and ran 
across the street. In an effort to emphasize and over-emphasize the 
importance of safety the children are taught to wait at the curb until 
I have given an ok to cross over. They are trusted to run ahead at times 
if they will stop at the curb and wait for Miss Morgan to look “up the 
street, down the street” and finally to add the permissive “no cars, 
its safe.” Tommy didn’t wait for the group at the curb but ran across 
the street. There are few hard and fast rules at nursery school but 
this was one and in front of the eyes of the half shocked, half admiring 
nursery school group Tommy was sent back to the building with a 
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student teacher. When we returned Tommy was still burning with 
indignation and loudly announced his intention of bringing matches 
to school the next day in order to burn me all up. The fact that I was 
already “burned up” apparently had escaped him! I gave his words 
back to him in a tone of complete acceptance. “You want to burn me 
up.” Tommy answered in angry tones. “Yes, I do—I don’t like you 
and I’m going to burn you all up.” I accepted this also and added that 
perhaps he didn’t like me right now because I had made him return 
from the walk. I told him he positively could not run across the street 
alone but that I knew it made him mad at me when I stopped him. 
I didn’t give an inch about banning his behavior but I gave full ap- 
proval and acceptance of his feelings. With this freedom of expression 
Tommy continued to enumerate ways of annihilating me and all adults 
in general—he mentioned fire, flood and deadly weapons—but his 
tones were becoming less angry and much of the tension was gone out of 
his body and his voice. Shortly after his final threat he announced, 
“T like you, Miss Morgan.” 

Tommy didn’t get away with his behavior but why should I add insult 
to injury by denying him the privilege of being angry about it? 

It seems a good method to us and we try to follow it, but it can be 
a little uncomfortable in front of the observation booth. One day at 
lunch time I noticed a small rumpus taking place at one table and in 
a few minutes the student teacher went out of the room leading Dickie 
by the hand. Dickie had the ominous look of a thunder cloud and 
it occurred to me that the student’s face was a bit grim too. They re- 
turned shortly and Dickie, apparently quite placid, finished his dinner 
with no more ado. After dinner, a bit bewildered, I approached the 
student teacher and asked her why she had taken Dickie out of the 
room and what in the world had she done to him. 

“Oh, that,” she said. “I took him in your office to Baruch him. That 
observation booth was just too full for comfort!” 

Quite often, of course, we have to take action first and “Baruch” 
later. Such an occasion occurred one morning when Chucky and Larry, 
twins aged three years, decided to flood the bathroom. Chucky and 
Larry were identical twins with an inexhaustible supply of energy— 
usually misdirected 





and a capacity for getting into mischief which 
was truly amazing. What one didn’t think of the other did and they 
always understood each other’s ideas immediately and worked together 
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with deadly precision. Perhaps one thing that made this combination 
so terrifying was their speech—or lack of it. They talked a language 
of their own. Until they had chicken pox and Chucky acquired a scar 
on his nose we were never able to tell them apart with any degree of 
certainty and for many weeks were totally unable to interpret their 
speech. Thus it was that when Chucky pulled his brother into the 
bathroom and mumbled and gurgled in his ear it sounded to us merely 
like mumbling and gurgling. But Larry’s eyes lit up and it was soon 
quite apparent that he understood Chucky to say, “Let’s turn on all 
the faucets and stop up the basins and watch the water run on the floor.” 
1 was summoned by the frantic appeal of Miss R. a Vanderbilt Nurs- 
ing student who was spending some time in the nursery school observing 
“normal well children.”” Miss R. looked as if she had had her fill of 
“normal well children” and was more than ready to retire to a nice 
safe hospital where children were placed in their beds by rows. 
Water from six faucets was cascading violently onto the floor where 
it lay in a two-inch pool which was rapidly becoming deeper. Miss R. 
was wading about making frantic motions with a toy mop which she 
was using in a desperate attempt to stem the tide. Every time she 
turned off the water one of the twins would give a whoop and pushing 
off from the wall would slide half way across the floor on his seat 
propelling himself with his hands for oars. When Miss R. made a dive 
for him his brother would dart behind her and turn the water back on. 
This was one time I really envied the people in the observation 
booth. Imagine having ring-side seats for a show like that and absolutely 
no responsibility for the outcome. I took one look and was sorely 
tempted to depart for the booth myself. Fortunately, for me, my stern 
tones and disapproving countenance convinced Chuck and Larry that the 
jig was up. Miss R. was dispatched for a large mop and wringer bucket 
and the boys set to work with small mops and rags. It took quite a while 
to soak up a mop full of water, squeeze it in the bucket and then repeat 
the process and I didn’t hurry them. When the worst of the danger from 
flood was over I explained to the boys that since they had no other 
clothes at school to put on they would have to go to bed to keep warm 
while their clothes dried. Fate was with me at that time. Each child is 
supposed to keep a set of extra clothes in the nursery school; but the 
twins, who were apt to go through a set every few days, had apparently 
done just that the day before and had not brought others to replace 
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them. There was no personal issue, no question of being sent to bed for 
“being bad.” It was a clear case of taking the consequences for their 
own actions. (It took those clothes an amazingly long time to dry!) 

The nursery school age has been described as that period just before 
the first thin varnish of civilization has been applied. Inhibitions are 
few, if present at all, and very often to think is to act or say. All too 
soon the complete coat of civilization is plastered on so heavily that 
at times it is difficult to find the individual inside. We hope that at the 
nursery school level we are only spraying a fine mist, just enough to 
make social group living a pleasing and satisfying experience. Never 
enough to discourage Nan who revels in finger paint up to her 
elbows, never enough to discourage Kathy, who, with the grace and 
agility of an elephant nonetheless initiates butterfly rhythms at music 
time. Never enough to discourage Jody who climbs to the top of the 
high slide with a sprinkling can full of water and, as the water falls 
on “the just and unjust upon the place beneath” announces “I’m God.” 
And finally, never enough to discourage Tommy who says, “I hate 
you! I’m going to burn you all.up.” 

Kathy said to me one day, “Miss Morgan, how did you get to be 
a school teacher anyway?” It happened at a moment when I was wonder- 
ing the same thing and I replied somewhat inanely that one went to 
school until one got all through studying about how to be a teacher 
and then one started teaching. Kathy covered the length of the room 
twice, once hopping on one foot (with some aid from the other) and 
once in a fast gallop. I thought the subject was closed but apparently 
she had been considering the matter and found it lacking. “I’m not!” 
she said defiantly, “I’m going to be a cow girl.” “Kathy,” said I approv- 
ingly, “That’s not a bad idea. Any day now I’m liable to start studying 
to be a cow girl myself!” 

But I didn’t mean it. Singers get tired of singing, doctors get tired of 
doctoring, homemakers get tired of making homes and teachers get 
tired of teaching. Then, for a time, we'd all like to be cow girls, I 
guess, or cow boys, as the case may be—figuratively speaking, that is. 
But not for long. I’m sure I'd tire of the deer and antelope and wouldn’t 
know how to react to only encouraging words. So I'll give up the cloud- 
less range in favor of a place where little children play and learn 
and grow together, where practically every kind of word is heard, in the 
shadow of the observation booth. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE. New 2nd Edition 
By Lester D. Crow and Atice Crow, Brooklyn College. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. 433 pages, $4.50. 
With particular emphasis on the preventive point of view, this book 
treats the incidence of mental illness as an outgrowth of unhygienic 
factors of adjustment in the average child’s, adolescent’s or adult’s every- 
day experiences. Of particular value to those who work with young 
people, the text dwells on the positive aspects of mental hygiene. 


THE CAMP COUNSELOR 


By R. A. Benson, New York Medical College, and J. A. GoLpBeErc, 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. Ready in 
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\ comprehensive text and guide for those concerned with any part of 
youth camping, covering all phases of the child and child development 
and problems that arise in camps in connection with the physical, 
mental, emotional, and social conduct and development of children. 
Exceptionally comprehensive, this is the first book written specifically 
for the indoctrination of camp counselors. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF AMERICAN 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

By Hartan L. Hacman, Drake University. McGraw-Hill Series in 

Education. 428 pages, $4.00 
Covers the whole field of public school administration, including the 
role of the public school administrator, the principles of American 
school government, the tasks of the public school board of education, 
instructional leadership, etc. In each of several large areas of administra- 
tion, consideration is given first to a development of general and specific 
principles which apply, and then to the application of theory in practice. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE, New 2nd Edition 


By Paut R. Mort, Columbia University, and WaLter C. Reusser, 
University of Wyoming. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 639 pages, 
$6.00. - 
\ complete rewriting of this successful text, the second edition presents 
the subject in a comprehensive manner, beginning with background, 
continuing through operational finance, and finally through the complete 
structure of state school finance. Unusually comprehensive and excep- 
tionally well developed. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE EDUCATION in American 
Public Schools 
By Harritncton WELLs, University of California, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 333 pages, $3.75. 
Places emphasis throughout on the interaction of all science with all 
phases of the child’s development, in and out of school, and features 
social science-natural science integration throughout the grades. An at- 
tempt is made to build a scientific attitude of mind and an appreciation of 
the value of investigation. 
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330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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Confessions of 


A Commencement Speaker 


EARL A. MOORE 
Western Kentucky State College 
Bowling Green 


HIRTY YEARS AGO a high school principal in a Pennsylvania town 
| called me by telephone and asked me whether I would deliver 

the commencement address for his school. This request was the 
first of its kind in my experience. I promptly accepted, with the feeling 
that I was being honored, but with trepidation born of wondering whether 
I could perform the assignment satisfactorily. At my earliest oppor- 
tunity | went out alone one afternoon as soon as I could get away from 
my campus duties. | walked across a bridge over a river and haliway 
up a high steep hill and sat down on the ground, looking out over the 
hazy river valley. My purpose was to meditate on the content of 
my speech. Always the most difficult part of fulfilling a commence- 
ment engagement is, for me, to decide what the main idea of the 
talk is to be; the next most difficult feature is to evolve a plan for de- 
veloping the idea. Once these two items are out of the way the remainder 
of the work is comparatively easy. When | returned to my room late that 
afternoon I had a plan for my speech. Between then and the date of the 
commencement I pieced my speech together out of scraps of philosophy. 
illustrative stories, and a few plain facts. 1 concocted a little warmer- 
up to use before getting down to the real business of the evening; also 
I chose from a small repertoire of perorations I had accumulated 
under other circumstances one which I thought would carry my speech 
to climactic heights at its close. 

I remember that commencement rather vividly. It was held in a 
church. Incidentally, churches have the best of all auditoriums for 
public speaking; I have always envied preachers the places they have 
to work in, especially designed to put the hearers into the mood for the 
clergyman’s message and generally calculated to establish a rapport 
between speaker and audience, something much harder to achieve in 
a gymnasium, so frequently the scene of the commencement ceremony. 
At that first commencement the graduating class sat behind me in a 
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choir loft. The speech must have been a rather juvenile harangue. | 
told my audience that I could pick out of this graduating group the 
hoy or the girl who would be most successful in life. Of course | 
pointed out nobody in person, but said he or she would be the one 
who best followed my advice. Then I opened up my barrage of advice. 
Boiled down to its essentials it recommended hard work, honesty, and 
wholehearted thoroughness. Notwithstanding the amateurish flavor of 
this initial effort, there were parts of it that | have never been able to 
improve upon and am likely even now to weave into my talks somehow. 

In the three decades which have melted away since that momentous 
evening in an Ohio River town, I have appeared on more than two 
thousand public programs of one kind or another. Of these approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty have been commencements. I have to be 
a little indefinite in these figures, for I do not have a complete record. 
At times I have dutifully begun to set down dates, places, and subjects. 
but always it has seemed economical, not to say necessary, to be getting 
the next speech ready rather than making a record of the one already 
made. The hundreds of odd jobs on programs for the general public 
and for groups which I have done have had to be in addition to my 
regular professional duties; naturally, they have had to be scrawled on 
the margins of my time. That is one reason for my use of very sketchy 
notes. Rarely do I prepare a manuscript unless the speech is to be 
subsequently published. No doubt if 1 had written a great deal more 
the quality of my products would have been better in some respects. 
But the advantages of the informality which goes with extemporaneous 
speaking are, to my way of thinking, more to be desired than a fine 
literary style. If you have to think what to say while you are saying 
it, your audience is likely to think with you. Any speaker who induces 
his hearers to do a little cerebration achieves something worth while. 
A good trick to work is to have some passages very carefully worded and 
thoroughly memorized to throw in here and there at appropriate places 
with the same nonchalant air with which the genuinely extemporaneous 
passages are delivered. It should be noted that extemporaneous speaking 
does not mean not-prepared-for speaking. The latter is impromptu 
speaking, a practice so abominable that it should be made a statutory 
offense. Extemporizing relates to clothing the thought skeleton with 
words— not to improvisation of the thought. 


One rule which I have tried to observe is one which some com- 
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mencement speakers do not believe in. It is to make the content of the 
talk possess some readily apparent connection with the nature of the 
occasion. To deliver a lecture on the chances that the United Nations 
will eventually develop into a real world government or on recent 
progress in the conservation of natural resources does not seem to me 
to be an appropriate procedure. I have gathered the impression through 
the years that most school officials agree with me. After all, the boys 
and girls who are graduating constitute the only plausible excuse for 
having a commencement speaker, and it is only reasonable to regard 
the occasion as theirs. My method in general is to inform the audience 
that I am there to speak to the class and that the spectators are permitted 
to listen in. Of course I know that under the excitement of the occasion 
the graduates are generally in no mood for listening attentively to what is 
said, and that if the seed sown is ever to bear fruit, the yield is most 
likely to occur in the lives of the citizens of the community. But the 
adults enjoy a certain feeling of superiority in believing that the volleys 
of suggestions are not being aimed directly at them. 

Another principle I have tried to follow is that a commencement 
speech ought to be entertaining. I am well aware that this rule some- 
times results in the introduction of extraneous material, with some con- 
sequent violence to the basic principle of unity; sometimes it even 
involves the use of a sizable quantity of comparatively intellectually 
barren material. But practical considerations may be more vital than 
Aristotelian dicta. I am quite willing to observe the scriptural sug- 
gestion to allow the tares to grow with the wheat, but not in quantity 
sufficient to smother the golden grain. If the tares form a beneficial 
mulch for the grain they are all right. 

One form of such supernumerary material is jokes. More than once 
I have seized an irrelevant but manipulatable joke by the tail and 
dragged it into the speech by sheer force. This is, however, the exception 
rather than the rule. Usually it is easy to dig a little depression some- 
where in the speech in which a joke can be placed gently and made to 
feel at home. The method approved by many of my colleagues of 
getting the jokes all out of the way in the first minute or two, just to 
break the ice, is a tactical error. Often the ice needs breaking after 
twenty minutes of talk more than it does at the start. 

Jokes and funny stories are not the only devices for entertainment. 
There is a whole bagful of tricks to draw from for the purpose. There 
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is, for instance, frequent variation in tempo. An overall rhythm should 
be maintained, but within its frame the tempo can be skillfully varied 
to fit the diversities in thought. Meaningless gestures should be avoided, 
but gestures made-to-order for a certain passage, not bizarre but un- 
usual, often come in handy. A little surprise of one kind or another, once 
in a while, helps to prevent the development of creeping lethargy in the 
audience. A fairly effective device is to make local references—always, 
of course, of a complimentary nature. Something you have found out 
about the community may often serve as a peace offering. Invasion of 
this field is always fraught with danger, though, because of the visitor's 
lack of thorough information. For example, I once took occasion to 
give a fillip to a local movement to build a hospital, only to find after- 
wards that this project was persona non grata to many of the leading 
citizens. Purely personal references are as dangerous as skating on 
thin ice; they need not be wholly proscribed, but caution in their use 
is always in order. Once, while I, a resident of Kentucky, was doing 
a commencement in another state, | reminded my hearers that Kentucky 
is famous for several products, but that I had brought no samples with 
me; I then said I had particular reference to beautiful women. My 
wife, who was in the audience, has never finished teasing me about 
this faux pas. 

Entertaining the audience is only sugar coating the pill. The amuse- 
ment is not for its own sake, but rather that your clientele will listen to 
and think about your serious thoughts. One of the rules I follow is 
never to address a commencement audience without giving it some 
substantial intellectual and spiritual food. There must be a genuine 
“message.” It does not have to be high-brow or “over their heads.” It 
ought to be something the speaker sincerely believes in, for which he 
has a real passion, and which will hold up under rather close inspection. 
If the recording angel starts playing back to me in that great day the 
recordings he has made of my speeches, | trust I shall not be too much 
embarrassed on the score of the worth-whileness of the thought. 

Rarely have I been instructed by any official or local citizen what 
to say or not to say. In an Ohio town, though, I recall being very care- 
fully briefed and instructed how to steer a course between Scylla and 
Charybdis. I usually ask my employer whether he has any suggestions 
as to my utterances. Ordinarily he does not. 

The parts of the program which precede and follow the address are 
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often of unusual interest in some way. A great ornament to a commence- 
ment is a well-planned and well-executed processional. I am a lover 
of pageantry either as a spectator or a participant. The dignity and 
impressiveness of the entrance of the graduates are frequently beautiful 
to behold. On the question as to the respective merits of the procession 
in which the marchers take one step at a time at intervals that seem 
minutes in length, and the kind in which they proceed with greater 
alaerity, | hold no brief for either side. One tendency in recent years 
that seems to me to be praiseworthy is to seat the graduating class 
in the front rows in the auditorium, in front of the speaker, rather than 
on the platform, behind him. Here again, however, there are creditable 
arguments to be advanced for each plan. The very nature of academic 
costume is the maintenance of tradition and is a stabilizing influence 
and an antidote to the kaleidoscopic changes to which we are currently 
accustomed. On this account, theoretically tradition should be main- 
tained not only in the matter of the pattern of the garments, but in 
the colors as well. I must confess, however, that the variety in colors one 
frequently sees nowadays in caps and gowns serves to add to the beauty 
of the spectacle. 

Invocations range all the way from the briefest exclamations of 
gratitude to the Supreme Being to camouflaged sermons. The most 
striking passage in an invocation which I can remember was in a 
commencement in a country place where the absence of a clergyman 
caused the invocation to be entrusted to a layman, who added exhorta- 
tion to petition at considerable length, and included this choice bit: 


“Oh, Lord, I heard Governor Johnson say over the radio . I do not 
remember now what the governor said on the radio, but I shall never 
forget the act of passing the information on to the Lord. Salutatory and 
valedictory addresses sometimes exhibit insufficient preparation, but 
when well done they can be gems. I always agonize with sympathy when 
the boy or girl forgets a passage. The home-made speech always 
seems better to me than the ready made one purchased from some 
enterprising firm. The zenith of something or other was reached one 
night in my presence in the ruralest of rural places, when a boy, using. 
I believe, a mail order speech, and making acknowledgement of the 
favors received from the taxpayers, the school board, the parents, and 
others, proclaimed, “We are proud of our corpse of teachers.” 

The musical numbers add a beautiful touch to the occasion, no mat- 
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ter how far they may be below the standards of the city concert hall. 
One of the most gratifying improvements I have witnessed in our public 
schools is the increased attention given to music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. 

The awarding of prizes is always a period on the program filled 
with suspense for the audience. | can never quite enjoy this ceremony 
with complete abandon, because in so many instances there have been 
two or more competitors for a prize, each of them just about as good 
as another. While the breast of the lucky one heaves with pride, the 
nausea of disappointment gnaws at the vitals of another—and I always 
have a certain degree of sympathy for the underdog. Many a time the 
principal is constrained to announce that only a fraction of a point de- 
termined who would be the recipient of a medal, a cup, a plaque, a 
certificate, or a sum of money. Some schools have no distribution of 
spoils, at least at the commencement, while others have a table loaded 
down with these esteemed mementos. Fortunately for the visiting 
speaker, this portion of the program always comes after the speech 
has been made, so that the speaker is spared the necessity of public 
congratulation of the recipients of the prizes and comment upon the 
worthy attainments thus certified—a procedure which would be sure 
to induce a desire on the parts of the runners-up and their relatives 
to strangle the speaker on the ground that if he only knew Johnny’s or 
Susie’s actual merits he would be amazed at their having to depart 
empty-handed. 

Then there is the talk by the local chief executive of the school or the 
county superintendent. This effusion may be anything from a condensed 
annual report to a sentimental expression of affection for all the patrons 
of the school. Sometimes the uninformed visitor senses some sort of 
tension beneath the oily phrases. Again he has the advantage of an in- 
nocent bystander. I have never been embarrased by such circumstances 
on the platform, but privately before or after the program I have some- 
times been supplied with information about the detestable treatment 
the community has accorded one of the school officials or vice versa. 

The introduction of the speaker is fraught with some precariousness, 
but it usually turns out to be innocuous. I have been introduced with a 
wide variety of epithets and encomiums, occasionally with an item or 
two wholly apocryphal. The crowning glory of introductions came, I 
believe, when a principal expatiated at some length on the attainments 
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of Moses as an orator, and then said in effect, ““A greater than Moses 
is here.” On one occasion | clearly perceived that I was not the man 
the principal thought I was. In his introduction he made certain state- 
ments about me that were completely at variance with the truth. I did 
not blink an eye nor make any reference to the inaccuracies, in the 
hope that he might not realize that he had caught the wrong animal in 
his trap. But after the commencement was over, he confessed to me 
privately that my engagement was the result of inadvertence on his part. 

The most amusing introduction I recall was not my own but that of 
a visiting dignitary who appeared briefly on the program. This visitor 
happened to be a corpulent man. The local principal had reasons to 
present the speaker’s virtues in the most favorable light. Among other 
things, he said of the visitor, “He is a man of great visibility.” No doubt 
the intention was to refer to his vision and forward look. 

I have never had any trouble with the behavior of an audience. Some 
of my friends tell me about being heckled, but I have never had this 
happen to me. Nor have I had any difficulties with drunks or other rough 
characters. Of course a cowboy occasionally arises in the midst of a 
particularly impressive passage and clumps noisily out of the room, but 
he is only leading a normal life and is nothing to worry about. Squalling 
infants often offer spasmodic competition, but I have stronger lungs 
than most of them and after a few rounds they usually subside and 
acknowledge defeat. I always admire the parents for making the com- 
mencement a family affair rather than increasing the number of adult 
absentees by employing baby sitters. I have sometimes had principals 
apologize to me after a program for the noisy audience, when | had 
not been annoyed at all. 

Country audiences come early—I do not know how early, for I always 
find them in their places when I arrive, no matter how liberal I am in 
my time allowance. They sit patiently for an hour before the program 
begins and then maintain their decorum for another hour or so while 
the program is in progress. They are faithful souls, and my heart goes 
out to them. Robert Burns would say of our commencements, “From 
scenes like these, old America’s grandeur springs.” I should agree with 
him. The folks I face at rural commencements abash me; they make me 
feel inadequate. | feel I do not know their language well enough. They 
are more difficult to face than sophisticated metropolitan people are. 
Once, when I had used a standard type of fictitious story to illustrate 
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a point, | was privately informed that a rustic had been considerably 
disgruntled, for, while he thought it was a good story, he did not believe 
a word of it. In other words, he was inclined to say that commencement 
speakers are what David said in his haste that all men are. I was really 
embarrassed once in Philadelphia, where, after having told a purely 
fictitious story about something supposed to have happened to me in 
Switzerland—one which was utterly devoid of intent to deceive, as I 
thought everybody would recognize its fictional character—lI was enter- 
tained in a rather pretentious home, where my host very solemnly and 
courteously desired to know more about my experience in Switzerland, a 
country which I have never had the good fortune to visit. 

Several times I have had the disconcerting experience of the failure 
of electric current with consequent pitch darkness. If the speech has al- 
ready begun I manage to ramble on without benefit of notes and even 
try to cast a few extra pearls in the hope that the lights will reappear 
before the presentation of diplomas must be performed. They usually 
do. Once the problem was solved by running an automobile up to the 
door of the auditorium and shining its lights in the direction of the 
stage. 

A perplexing question for a commencement speaker is how long to 
talk. I have discovered that a general rule is that with the average rural 
audience you should not rest from your labors too soon, for they will 
think you are shirking your duty. With the urban audience, throw away 
some of your choicest morsels and sit down soon, for they are likely 
to feel that you have feloniously poached on their preserves of leisure 
time. In a rural community one of my friends was actually requested 
to resume speaking after he had finished, for the people had come to 
hear an hour’s speech and did not want to be short changed. My friend 
took a fresh start and redeemed himself. 

DeQuincey expressed one of my innate desires when he wrote on 
“The Glory of Motion.” In other words, I like to travel. The most 
enjoyable feature of the commencement industry for me is the going 
and coming. Hence, the farther an engagement is away from home, the 
better I like it. Of course, I recognize that this is not an economically 
sound policy, but it asserts itself nevertheless. As a matter of conven- 
ience, the vast majority of my commencement trips are made in my own 
automobile. But that method of transportation is a matter of convenience 
rather than choice. If I could I should go everywhere by railway. Alas, 
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my passion for riding in such luxurious comfort can rarely be gratified. 
Too many of my destinations are one-train-a-day or no-train-at-all 
places. 

Little difficulty has been experienced in reaching my destinations. I 
have never had any serious accidents and have seldom arrived late, 
never more than a few minutes. Once my car broke down in transit, 
and I was forced to hire a taxi for some thirty-five miles of the journey; 
of course this would be a time when I had three or four passengers whom 
I was transporting to their home town. Another time a clerk in a bus 
station gave me erroneous information about a connection I was to make, 
with the result that I was obliged to employ private transportation for 
the second leg of the journey. Once I missed a train because of the 
tardiness of a taxi driver in picking me up at home to take me to the 
railroad station. When we were within sight of the station the train 
departed. I persuaded the taxi man to go in pursuit; after eighteen miles 
of precariously fast driving we outdistanced the train at a scheduled 
stop, where I boarded it and went gaily on my way. This Jehu’s services 
cost me nothing except the strain on my nerves, for the taxi company 
was obligated to foot the bill, including replacement of a burned-out 
bearing on the pursuit car. 

All in all, my most interesting trip from the standpoint of transporta- 
tion was once when I turned off a main highway to find to my surprise 
that the road I was to take was impassable for a car, having just been 
eraded in preparation for a paving project. Wet weather had turned that 
stretch of road into a continuous mud hole. The host school had foreseen 
my predicament; while I was trying to think of some way to accomplish 
the impossible, a buggy drawn by a team of horses, with a driver, ap- 
peared. For ten miles we plunged through the mud. By the time we 
reached the little town the hour for the commencment had arrived also, 
but it was not the intention of my host that I should go supperless to 
work. I was to be entertained at the local hostelry. As we approached 
within hailing distance of this homelike establishment, I was greeted 
by a feminine voice calling from the front entrance to inquire how I 
wanted my eggs fixed. I do not remember what specification I shouted 
back, but I was soon standing before my audience fortified by a 
hearty repast. 

Once I was on a train whose schedule afforded me very little leeway. 
As luck would have it, the train was about half an hour late. To my 
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surprise, when the train stopped at a station a few miles from my des- 
tination, | was paged, taken off the train, and whisked the remaining 
miles in an automobile. I recall hearing my train arrive after 1 was 
seated on the platform and the program had begun. 

The farthest from home I have ever gone for a high school commence- 
ment was approximately twelve hundred miles for the round trip and 
the farthest college commencement was about the same distance. On 
the former trip the fee did not cover my expenses, but I had a good 
excuse for doing some traveling I could not otherwise have done, and 
that is always a circumstance which is balm to my soul. 

All sorts of hotels and a variety of private homes have had me for 
an overnight guest. Once I arrived about ten o'clock at night at a hotel 
at which I had no reservation. | found the lobby and the clerk’s desk 
already deserted. I rang a call bell and was presently rewarded by a 
sleepy voice from some uncertain quarter instructing me to “Take the 
key to No. 29 and go on up.” An unusual courtesy extended to me 
by a principal was his assignment of me to a room in a tourist home 
with one of the graduating boys to occupy the room with me. The un- 
anticipated fact that my wife accompanied me on this trip caused some 
disappointment, or relief, to my intended companion. 

On one commencement occasion I was an overnight guest in the 
home of one of the boys in the graduating class. The head of the house 
refrained from accompanying the rest of us to the commencement, giving 
what sounded like a reasonable excuse pertaining to his professional 
duties. The next morning in conversing with his wife, I expressed my 
regret that her husband had been unable to go to see his son graduate. 
She frankly confided in me that the real reason for his absence was 
that he feared he would be disappointed in the speaker. She hastened 
to assure me that her husband had been guilty of an error in judgment. 

I have not been in the commencement speaking business for money. 
But I must confess that when I consider how many hundreds of audiences 
I have served gratis at events other than commencements, I am grateful 
that it is customary to pay a small fee for assisting in a graduation 
performance. Sometimes the fee is scarcely enough to pay traveling 
expenses; occasionally a school comes across with a really respectable 
amount. It is a matter of regret to me that the handsomest fee I have 
ever been offered for a commencement I could not accept, because I had 
already promised the date to another place with a very much smaller 
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fee. Usually I do not know in advance how much I am to be paid, for 
I always leave the fixing of the amount to my employers. This method 
has never left me penniless at a high school commencement but once. 
On this occasion nothing was said concerning my fee before my appear- 
ance and, to my surprise, nothing was said about it afterward. It was a 
thought that never seemed to occur to anybody but me. And I had a long 
trip, including a hotel bill, to pay for. If this sort of thing happened 
often, I should do something about it, but this one instance has not been 
sufficient to destroy my faith in humankind. I remember an eighth grade 
commencement, after which the gentlemen in charge revealed to me that 
they had no intention of paying a fee, and I revealed to them that I had 
no intention of donating my services. I cannot remember whether they 
were so embarrassed that they handed me something, or whether | was so 
embarrassed that I walked off empty-pursed. 

As a booking-agent I should be an unadulterated flop. 1 have never 
made the slightest suggestion to anybody in regard to securing a com- 
mencement engagement. Usually I have no idea how the superintendent 
or principal happened to think of me. I am told that sometimes the 
members of the class vote on who is to be invited to be the speaker. In 
one instance, so I was told—with what authenticity I do not know— 
the class voted to invite me, but on receiving information that a certain 
other person would be willing to come for two or three dollars less than 
they felt they would be obliged to offer me in order to preserve a 
sense of decency, in the interest of economy they invited him. 

One principal who had contracted with me for his commencement was 
obliged to undergo the embarrassment of asking for a cancellation of the 
contract on the ground that his faculty did not approve of his choice. 
I sympathized with his embarrassment, but experienced little dis- 
appointment myself, as | happened to know that the motive of the 
teachers concerned was not disparaging to me. 

The highest number of times I have spoken for the same school I am 
not positive about; I believe it is five. It is when I receive these repeat 
requests that I wish I had some record of what subject matter I had 
previously used, but I get up something new on the assumption that if 
it is new to me, it must be new to my clients. 

I feel reasonably certain that I have never skipped an engagement 
through carelessness, misunderstanding, duplication of dates, illness, 
nor any other reason. But in the midst of a busy season I have often 
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worried lest I should overlook something I had promised. I have never 
found that the host school had made the mistake of inviting somebody 
else for the same occasion. However, two of my friends have had this 
experience. In one case the two speakers who arrived on the scene for 
the same purpose divided the time between them; I suppose they also 
divided the fee. In the other case, my friend was a little late and found 
another speaker already at work; he therefore surreptitiously retreated 
without revealing his presence. 

I have sometimes thought of preparing a manual of instructions for 
principals and others responsible for the arrangements for commence- 
ments. Some officials apparently believe the whole show should be on a 
spontaneous basis; they do not cross the bridges until they get to them. 
Others have everything planned meticulously, down to the last detail. 
I should rather take my chances with the latter. One school in which 
I have spoken more than once, I regard as a model in preparation. For 
example, after the graduates are lined up for the procession I am taken 
down the line and each member of the class is presented to me. The 
whole commencement in this school is the most attractive I have seen 
anywhere. In some places it is apparent that the graduates have been 
instructed to come to the speaker after the program and express ap- 
preciation for his services. In other cases it is equally apparent that 
the only thought of the newly diplomaed group is to ignore the speaker 
by any ingenuity possible and escape incommunicado, even if it means 
leaping through a window. The really charming persons are the few 
souls who come of their own volition and with the utmost sincerity say 
something agreeable. 

One suggestion to host principals I should put into my manual is 
to reserve a place for the speaker to park his car in as safe and con- 
venient a place as possible. When he arrives, the parking spaces usually 
are filled and he is obliged to park somewhere on the fringes. 

On the whole, commencement hosts do an excellent job. They have 
many thorns in their flesh. They deserve a liberal allowance of praise 
for their efficiency. 

Somewhere in the offing are mechanical developments which may 
revolutionize commencement programs. Shall we have gained much 
when, by virtue of technological developments, a large number of Com- 
mencements can be synchronized so that one speaker can serve them 
all? I trow not. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
William Heard Kilpatrick 


The philosophy of democracy and the theory of the learn- 
ing process are brought together in this text which will 
be a classic in the field. Also it gives a full account of 
‘concomitant learnings’ and stresses moral behavior as 
necessary to adequate learning and character building. 


Published in May. $4.75 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION, 3rd Ed. 
Ward G. Reeder 


This new third edition presents much new information on 
the teacher-administration relationship and brings up-to- 
date all references and statistical material. Published in 


April. $5.00 


INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY, 3rd Ed. 
Ruth Strang 


In this edition of a non-technical, readable text are more 
case studies, more direct quotations from children and 
parents, references to results of recent research, and more 
illustrations to help the reader to understand better the 
individual. Published in May. $4.75 


PROGRAM 
Glenn E. Smith 


Tracing the growth of guidance services briefly, this text 
defines the role of the teacher, administrator, counselor, 
and the community in organizing and operating a guidance 
program. It aids the development of basic skills in the field 
and is a foundation for further study. Coming in June. 


J. W. Tilton 


in this book the psychology of learning is explored in terms 
of its broad significance to education. Theories of learning 
are grouped around specific issues rather than various 
schools x 5 borg Coming in June. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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macmillan texts for. . 


PRINCIPLES & PRACTICES OF THE GUIDANCE 


AN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 








..» your consideration 


CURRICULUM PRINCIPLES & SOCIAL TRENDS, 


Rev. Ed. 
J. Minor Gwynn 
Completely new material on important recent develop- 
ments appears in this edition as well as up-to-date analysis 
and bibliography. It places curriculum in its evolutionary 
and historical perspective and discusses various teaching 
methods and their relation to curriculum. 1950, $5.00 


A FIRST COURSE IN EDUCATION, 3rd Ed. 
Ward G. Reeder 


New material has been added and established material 
brought up-to-date in this third edition of an important 
text. It gives an overview of education as a public enter- 
prise and provides the prospective teacher with informa- 
tion on the opportunities and requirements of teaching. 


1950, $4.75. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION & 


MANAGEMENT, Rev. Ed. 
J. H. Dougherty, F. H. Gorman, C. A. Phillips 
This edition serves to bring the phases of elementary 
school organization and classroom management into har- 
mony with actual practice today. Seven chapters have 
been rewritten and all have been revised in part. 1950, 


$4.25 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, Rev. Ed. 
T. H. Briggs, J. P. Leonard, J. Justman 


The significant developments in education since the de- 
pression and World War || have been incorporated into 
this edition. The book omits chapters on comparative edu- 
cation and adds a new chapter on secondary school popu- 


lation. 1950, $4.65 
TEACHING ENGLISH IN HIGH SCHOOLS, 


Rev. Ed. 
E. A. Cross, Elizabeth Carney 
The importance of radio, television, and the comics to the 
teacher of English is considered in this revision. The text 
discusses the teaching of grammar, spoken English and 
composition, and approaches literature as a means to de- 


velop personality. 1950, $4.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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The German Textbook in 
The U. $. Zone of Germany* 


DR. JOSEPH ROEMER 
Chief, Teacher Education Section 


Education & Cultural Relations Division, HICOG 


(Formerly Dean Junior College, 
George Peabody College for Teachers) 


HEN GERMANY surrendered in the spring of 1945, all schools, 

\ from the kindergarten to the university, were closed. Yet it was 

recognized that fundamentally, the task of reorientating Ger- 
many so that she could someday re-enter the family of nations as a 
full member, was one of redirecting German education. 

It is well-known historical fact that during the rise of the German 
Empire, Bismarck, the Iron Prince, used the schools as the best medium 
for accomplishing his militaristic regime. The Nazis also saw in the 
schools an opportunity to spread nationalistic propaganda. Their very 
subtle program, initiated thru school books, quickly engulfed the 
whole German school system. The approach was clever, and, in the 
beginning, barely perceptible. Later it was brazenly open. 

German school texts of the pre-Nazi period included many excellent 
publications, particularly primers, with striking illustrations, as well 
as readers with well-chosen selections, and some very good geography 
texts. On the other hand, texts in the language field tended to be some- 
what dry and formal. One of the limitations of even the better readers, 
however, was the material stressing nationalism and glorification of 
German progress in war. Many selections treated Germany as different 
from other nations, with the implication that Germans were a superior 
people. Militarism was a marked feature in readers, histories and Latin 
texts, while the territories “robbed” through the treaty of Versailles 
(1919) were strongly emphasized in many geographies. But on the 
whole the school texts of the Weimar period were good examples of 
their kind. 


Few changes were made in textbooks immediately after the advent 


* The writer has drawn heavily on the bulletin “Textbooks in Germany,” American Zone, 


Education and Religious Affairs Branch. Office of Military Government for Germany (U.S.) 
( \ugust, 1946) 
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to power of the Nazi Party. But gradually the more democratic pas- 
sages began to be deleted merely by pasting slips bearing new passages 
or nothing at all over the deletions. In about 1937, however, large num- 
bers of texts, thoroughly imbued with Nazi ideology, began to appear. 
Primers had numerous illustrations of Hitler Youth and readers became 
replete with nationalistic and militaristic material. Books for younger 
children were filled with touching stories of little boys who met the 
Fuehrer on a visit to their home towns and for whom that day became 
the greatest event in their lives, thanks to a pat on the head by the great 
man. Books intended for higher grades contained biographies of Hitler, 
Goering, Goebbels, and others, together with numerous reading selee- 
tions dealing with German exploits in war. 

Histories showed a deadly monotony in chapter endings to the effect 
that the development of Germany had now culminated in perfection 
under the guidance of the Fuehrer. For example, “Bismarck unified 
Germany, but real unification has only now been achieved under Adolf 
Hitler.” or “German labor policies were excellent in the past, but 
perfection has only been attained under the Fuehrer.” 

A rather interesting feature of a series of history texts was that, the 
books, quite democratic in tone and approach, were supplement, each 
with an additional leaflet of some twelve pages in which more “light” 
was thrown on the subject. For example, the supplement on ancient his- 
tory pointed out that the Greeks had really been “Aryans” and were of 
the same racial stock as Germans of Hitler’s day. Physics texts con- 
tained numerous examples of the application of scientific principles to 
war uses: biology and nursing texts had long chapters on theories of 
race; algebra texts were filled with examples and problems based on 
the use of artillery, throwing of hand grenades, movement of military 
convoys. 

Even before the beginning of Military Government rule in the U. S. 
Zone of Occupation, it was realized that a very large proportion of 
school texts that had once been in use in German educational institu- 
tions could not be used after the overthrow of the Hitler regime and 
that other reading materials would have to be found in order to reopen 
German schools. As a first step toward finding acceptable books, a 
survey was made of texts from the Weimar period which could be 
reprinted intact and presented to the German school authorities as books 
written and published in Germany, by Germans and consequently free 
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from what might be termed foreign “propaganda.” 

Although it was realized that these texts did not reflect the most up- 
to-date pedagogical ideas, it was considered that their temporary use 
was the best possible solution to the emergency textbook problem. 

A few sample texts were also found in England. Many more were 
obtained in microfilm from the library of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. During the summer of 1944, these films were read, stand- 
ards were developed, and during the winter, techniques were worked 
out to eliminate Nazi, militaristic, and nationalistic materials. A final 
list of texts selected for publication emerged after agreement with rep- 
resentatives of the Control Commission for Germany. Forty thousand 
sets of books were printed in Aachen and Bonn during the late winter 
of 1944 and spring 1945, from plates produced in England. 

Textbook requirements for the entire U. S. Zone were obviously far 
in excess of the first limited reprinting. A much larger edition was 
produced in Munich in spring of 1945. Final arrangements for shipping 
the books were concluded of that year, and 5,328,616 copies were 
distributed throughout the U. S. Zone, the U. S. Sector of Berlin, and 
the Bremen Enclave during the month. The series consisted of twenty 
volumes: eight readers, five arithmetic books, three history texts, and 
four volumes on nature study. The original cost of the printing was 
borne by the Bavarian government. The other units, Laender and Berlin, 
reimbursed Bavaria for the cost of their share of the books. 

These emergency textbooks were regarded merely as an expedient, 
designed to tide the German school authorities over the initial period 
of reopening and reorganization and were to be utilized only until 
better books could be found or produced. 

In consequence of the continuing shortage of acceptable texts, the 
German authorities searched everywhere for stocks of books which 
might still be of value. This undertaking proved extraordinarily dif- 
ficult because large stocks of pre-Nazi texts had been pulped when they 
were no longer in accord with the ideology of the Third Reich. 

Military Government regulations required that all books used in 
German schools had to be submitted to occupation authorities for ap- 
proval before they could be used. Hence, whenever school authorities 
located a supply of textbooks they thought might be used, they sub- 
mitted a copy for censorship and possible approval. These books were 
then put into one of three categories: A “approved.” B “rejected with- 
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out qualifications,” and C “approved subject to change.” 

The opening of the schools at the beginning of the occupation meant 
not only that textbooks had to be expurgated. In addition, teachers 
were “denazified,” staffs replenished sufficiently so that schools could 
be opened, temporary school buildings found and equipped to replace 
those destroyed, and other such. This required the entire time of the 
American education staff for about three years. Parts of these tasks are 
still only partially completed. 

To illustrate, in 1949 the average pupil-teacher ratio in elementary 
schools in one Land was sixty-eight children to a room. When the Kul- 
tusminister or Minister of Education (who corresponds to an American 
state superintendent of schools) was asked to do something about the 
teacher load, he replied: “I can do nothing about it because of insur- 
mountable obstacles. First, we have no available school rooms in which 
to redistribute the children; secondly, we have not constructed a new 
school building for many years, and half of our school buildings have 
heen bombed. Finally we have no money with which to build houses and 
employ additional teachers.’ His answer accents the tragic condition 
of German schools at the close of the war. 

When all materials dealing with pro-nazism, anti-semitism and super- 
nationalism had been eliminated from the textbooks, little remained 
that could be approved for use and/or reproduction. Of books approved, 
such as those of the Weimar period, many were out of date. They gave 
little evidence of being interesting or attractive or applicable to modern 
life. Instead, they were based on a psychology that stressed the discipline 
of the mental faculties. Finally, the critical paper shortage of Western 
Europe made printing expensive and, at first, well nigh impossible. 

In evaluating this total situation it must also be borne in mind that 
Germany was about twenty years behind the time in textbook writing. 
Her educators had been practically isolated from the outside world 
and had to be brought back into contact with modern education. 

But the emergency demanded that the few old, approved textbooks of 
the Weimar period be reprinted for immediate use. It does not require 
much imagination to visualize this deplorable situation. The textbooks 
that appeared for immediate use were printed on newsprint, practically 
without pictures or illustrations because of the ink shortage. The backs 
of the books were of paper. The context itself was of the vintage of 1914. 
If a German child in the Volksschule (elementary school) had access 
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to one reader per year, he was fortunate. For the first year or two after 
the war, each child in the elementary school usually got only one text- 
book, printed in small type, which he used through at least three grades. 
Supplementary readers, and other visual learning aids did not exist. 

By the end of 1945 conditions were improving slightly. Old books 
were being reproduced for emergency use and a few new textbooks 
were being prepared for publication. Nevertheless the goal during 
those transitional years, was to reproduce only enough of the old books 
to meet the emergency, and to do everything possible to encourage 
new manuscripts to replace them. The transition has not yet been com- 
pleted. Appearance of new manuscripts of good quality has been slow. 

The rate of improvement from 1945-1949 is shown in the following 
table. 


GROWTH IN LICENSED TEXTBOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN GERMANY FROM 1945 THROUGH 1949 


Year Titles Copies 

1945 3 38.000 
1946 55 862.481 
1947 172 5.395.116 
1948 80 12.608.094 
1949 949 14.002.520 


TOTAL: 1.659 32.906,211 


Improvement in quality of paper used each successive year after 
1946 is also one of the noticeable features of progress. Another improve- 
ment is the appearance, in 1948 and 1949, of books with many lovely 
pictures, some in three and four colors. Probably one of the most pleas- 
ing improvements is the increase in the number of collateral or sup- 
plementary readers that have become available for the middle and 
lower grades. 

An exhibit of new textbooks, collateral readers, supplementary read- 
ers, and other attractive learning materials was recently held in one of 
the Laender. When judged by modern standards, the exhibit was medi- 
ocre, probably below average for a typical American city school system. 
But when judged in relation to other German conditions. it was excellent. 
The exhibit had real significance. 

Recently the writer accompanied a group of German elementary 
school teachers on a visit to an American elementary school in Germany. 
The German teachers marveled at the wonderfully-rich pictures and 


drawings found in American readers, as well as at the great number of 
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supplementary readers available. When told that American second- 
grade children usually have access to at least a dozen supplementary 
readers and to many other audio-visual learning aids, they exclaimed 
“wunderbar” (wonderful). 

One needs to work with the German school situation for some time 
before fully appreciating the value and importance of good textbooks 
and other learning materials. In America, children in the lower grades 
are taught how to use books and how to get knowledge from the printed 
page. They are taught to use the table of contents, index, appendix, 
and other guides in their search for knowledge and in the development 
of their ability to acquire it. 

Knowing how to work effectively and independently is considered 
as important as the information acquired. This ability to work inde- 
pendently, as well as co-operatively in groups, is strengthened as chil- 
dren progress through the grades. In secondary schools and colleges, 
students receive encouragement and assistance to become independent 
workers and thinkers through modern methods of instruction, such as 
panels, colloquiums, round tables, discussion groups, and socialized 
recitations. The ultimate ability to work independently and to arrive 
at conclusions, free of outside assistance, constitutes the highest goal of 
democratic education. From this viewpoint textbooks, and all other 
forms of learning aids, assume a major role in American education. 

In contrast to this situation in America, Germany has relatively few 
books and most of them are poor and out of date. The public school 
library does not exist; supplementary readers are just making their 
appearance; audio-visual aids are extremely rare; maps, charts and 
globes are rare, and most of those available are woefully outmoded. 
Most other school conditions are about on a comparable level. 

It is no wonder that instruction, even in the lower grades, is authori- 
tarian, with the teacher in the role of autocrat. Rote learning is the 
basic method used, with emphasis on memory. Obedience to the teacher 
is complete. It is truly a teacher-centered system, with oral instruction 
and drill paramount. There is neither incentive nor opportunity for 
independent thinking. 

High on the list of German educational needs is a staff of teachers, 
retrained in democratic classroom procedures, and imbued with the 
idea that the principal goal of teaching is training independent think- 
ers. In such a task textbooks are an important factor. Both children and 
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teachers should be supplied with an abundance of books and other 
learning materials in order that they may become adept at independent 
working and thinking. 

The development of German schools along these lines and over a 
period of years would tend to develop a citizenry able to cope with 
new situations and thus be better able through concerted action to par- 
ticipate in democratic living. 
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In Defense of the Subjective 


HANOR A. WEBB 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


ERTAIN CONCEPTS go in pairs. Let us start with a simple example— 
C a brunette, and a blonde. Young men are warned to date them 
one at a time, and study them separately. 

In scholarly investigating and reporting a pair of terms—the ob- 
jective, and the subjective—are met frequently. Candidates for doctor’s 
degrees are warned not to mix the two concepts. They are admonished: 
“No man can serve two masters ... ” (Matthew 6:24). In fact, it is 
usually specified which master may be served—the objective! 

The basis for this dictum is that the objective implies a record of 
facts, while the subjective includes a personal reaction to these facts. 
Objectivity considers what a thing is; subjectivity, what it brings to 
mind. Therefore if a candidate, in his oral examination, voices the 
phrase “in my opinion” or “to me this signifies” he is promptly stopped. 

Many an earnest soul has writhed under these shackles to his judg- 
ment. He resents the role of a mechanical brain; he yearns for even 
a little flavor of himself in his study. He wonders whether it is really 
true that scholarly investigation must be wholly objective. 

Let us defend the subjective in research. We will define the term re- 
search broadly, to cover all sincere efforts to 

“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell; 

That mind and soul, according well 

May make one music as before 

But vaster!” 

—Lord Tennyson (1809-1892), English poet laureate. 


Attitude of the Scientist 
It is an axiom that scientists should be objective. In their research 
they seem to seek the truth alone. They accept Carlyle’s maxim: “I 
grow daily to honor facts more and more, and theory less and less.” — 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), British historian. 
Yet philosophers of many eras have been suspicious of mere sta- 
tistics. Said Dean Swift: “Some modern zealots appear to have no 
better knowledge of the truth, nor better manner of judging it, than by 
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counting noses.”—Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), Irish churchman. 
Prime Minister Canning avowed: “Statistics! | can prove anything by 
statistics, except the truth.”"—George Canning (1770-1827), English 
statesman. And the most famous rank order is that of Bagehot in the 
pungent classification: “There are three kinds of lies: lies, d-- lies, 
and statistics!”” Walter Bagehot (1826-1887), English economist. 

Intelligent research can be strictly objective only when it is dealing 
with inanimate matter, in purely mathematical and physical aspects. 
In any study of living matter the researcher meets the subjective fre- 
quently, in the living creatures’ reactions, if not his own. Many are 
the puzzles that seem subjective—why do certain plants “like” certain 
soils, and “dislike” others? Why will some wild animals breed readily 
in captivity, while others will not; why will some eat, while others 
starve? When humans become the objects of scientific study, the handi- 
caps to perfect objectivity become formidable. 

The effort to study humanity objectively is praiseworthy, of course. 
Familiar are the “opinion polls” that attempt to report subjective at- 
titudes (as on politics, labor) in objective form. To this information each 
individual reacts in his own subjective way. 

The psychologist, particularly, may rarely suspend the effects of 
emotion, comfort, environment, and other internal and external factors 
that affect his subjects. The sociologist has but begun his study when 
he records what people do; he advances knowledge only when he dis- 
covers why they do it. 

Attitude of the Teacher 

Said Ruskin—artist, sociologist, and philosopher—of the teacher’s 
task: “Education does not mean teaching people to know what they 
do not know; it means teaching them to behave as they do not behave.” 
—John Ruskin (1819-1900), British author. Behavior in men is largely 
based on their attitudes. The teacher’s chief duty is to develop attitudes 
in youth—new ones, where need exists, better ones in place of poorer. 
No child comes to a teacher as “a clean slate” in regard to attitudes, and 
no two “slates” are marked alike. Continuing the figure, the teacher 
constantly erases bad writing on the slate and puts good writing in 
its place. 

The attitudes of a child color all his learning and behavior. Quoting 
Ruskin again: “Education, briefly, is leading human minds and souls 
to what is right and best, and making what is best out of them.” Which, 
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therefore, deserves the most earnest consideration in a classroom—a 
fact, or the study of its value? A word, or the full concept for which it is 
a symbol? A deed of history, or its effect upon mankind? Data on a 
life, or the influence of that life upon the thinking of men? Teaching 
the book, or the child? 

There is a proper place in the classroom, of course, for drill and 
memorizing. Once these held the chief place. The “walking encyclo- 
pedia™ is no longer the prized output of our schools. Citizens with proper 
attitudes as well as information are modern education’s goal. And may 
these citizens “. . . know the truth, not only by reason, but also by 
the heart.”—Blaise Paschal (1623-16062), French mathematician. 


Interest Is Subjective 


True interest is an aroused and pleasurable emotion—hence sub- 
jective. Curiosity, a native trait, is the parent of interest. No student, 
however, is curious about everything that comes into sight and hearing. 
A selective element is always present, which we may call enthusiasm; 
this is strongly conditioned by past experience 





hence the teacher's 
responsibility for it. Imagination, a child of interest, certainly travels 
in those paths that please the individual. Even the imagination of evil 
is—paradoxically—pleasing. 

Man’s first interest was in nature. He followed his superficial though 
inescapable observations with a mixture of practical adjustments and 
superstition. Superstition may thus be accepted as the father of scien- 
tific theory—the attempt to devise an explanation for phenomena. 
Today the gods and demons are replaced by electrons and protons in 
our interpretation of subtle forces—as man still studies nature. 

The natural environment is so rich and varied in things to see and 
do and learn, that some interest should be aroused in every student. 
If a teacher at any level has the tools for enriched teaching, and a 
knack of presenting the factual and the imaginative in a pleasing blend, 
and is not obsessed with the idea that only proved, objective information 
is of any value, then stimulating classroom sessions are assured. Interest 
in nature will continue throughout the lives of these students. 





Appreciation Is Subjective 


For a man to accept the truth fully, his heart must have been even 
more receptive than his head. Alford of England preached earnestly: 
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“Truth does not consist of minute accuracy of detail, but in conveying 
the right impression.”"—-Henry Alford (1810-1871), English divine. 

This impression, of course, is subjective. Objective truth always 
means more when it is pointed out as a source of beauty. May not the 
physicist have a greater appreciation of the sunset because he under- 
stands the absorption of colors by the moisture in the air? Do not 
the most ardent flower-lovers seek to learn—even as amateur botanists— 
the tricks of hormones? 

There is an esthetic element in all knowledge and all skills. The 
same individual may have a double joy in music because of his under- 
standing of the physics, and the mathematics, of the vibrations that 
produce the harmonies. A person may be a consummate artist in his 
enjoyment of color, and also pride himself in his knowledge of the 
chemistry of pigments and the physics of reflection. 

Conversely, there may be teachers who would discuss the spectrum, 
but allow no class enthusiasm over gay apparel in good taste. Some 
of these might demonstrate pitch and scales and rhythm, yet refuse 
to discuss the contrasting emotions aroused by lullaby and jazz. These, 
however, are not good teachers. 

Each newer area of instruction must contend for recognition with 
evidence that the enlightened public will appreciate its principles, and 
find pleasure in its harmonies. Psychology is an example—not only 
are its experiments interesting and instructive, but they are fun! The 
active psychological laboratory is a “game room.” As experience in 
psychology develops understanding, it becomes a pleasing hobby to 
observe and analyze the acts and speech of strangers and associates. 
One may even enjoy a psychological study of himself! And the more 
amateur psychologists we have, the more support the professionals 
may expect for their serious projects. 


Utilization of Knowledge Is Subjective 


When the genius of Irving Langmuir (1881-) was turned loose in 
the laboratories of the General Electric Company, his instructions were, 
“study anything you like.” His talent and his interest seemed to be 
for “pure science” —and indeed his experimental data seemed to be for 
presentation only to theoretical physicists. But as the years rolled by, out 
of Langmuir’s labors came the gas-filled lamp bulb, the atomic hydro- 
gen welding and cutting flame, the reflection-proof glass, and other 
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practical devices. Today Langmuir is seeding the clouds over dry 
areas of our nation, and may achieve man’s dream of making rain. 

Is it reasonable to believe that in Langmuir’s objective experiments 
he held no subjective hope of usefulness for them? There is, of course. 
data for data’s sake; models for abstract uses only. But it is a human 
custom to seek uses for data, and prepare working models for each 
abstract device. 

Then the invention, once made, must meet the subjective public. No 
invention succeeds unless the public “‘accepts” it as offering comfort, 
convenience, excitement, or some similar subjective pleasure. The 
public uses what it likes, and refuses what it does not like. A device, 
therefore, must not only have a sound construction, but also a pleasing 
design, a bright color, and an advertising drive with skillful descrip- 
tion of its advantages in text and picture. Its sales appeal also depends 
largely upon the prospective pride of the purchaser in its ownership, 
and pleasure in its use. 

Even the devices without material form must base their usefulness 
upon the subjective natures of men. The “good sermon” is no intellectual 
lesson in geometry; instead. it arouses emotions and may stimulate 
action following a thought, “This is my duty”— not “here are some 
facts.” Suitably aroused, men may fly against formidable opposing 
facts—like soldiers into battle—and win! 

It is a wise statement that “every preacher should be a psychologist” 
—and so should every teacher, physician, salesman, executive, states- 
man, and wife! This presumes less of the knowledge of psychology’s 
mass of objective data—in terms of medians, correlations, normal 
and skewed curves, and their relatives—and more of the qualitative 
knowledge of how humans will react to the varied situations that arise 
fortuitously, or are deliberately set up. Courses in psychology, there- 
fore, should not permit the collection and study of objective data to 
eliminate any great proportion of that science’s tremendous influence 
on the behavior of men. 


Science Meets Religion Only on the Subjective Plane 


No mechanical device will obtain objective data on the weight in 
grams of a soul—yet we believe in souls! The Scholastics debated in- 
conclusively on “how many angels can stand on the point of a pin?” 
—yet we teach our children about angels in our Sabbath schools. We 
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are pleased that a few serious psychologists have made efforts to 
“pierce the veil beyond the grave” and bring evidence of a future 
life—of which we permit allusions without protest over the lack of 
strictly objective evidence. 

Many other mysteries bring objectivity to the end of its resources. 
Among these are the origin of matter, the genesis of life, the intel- 
lectual superiority of man. Science scans such things, and projects its 
speculations backward into the past, and forward into the future. 
There is no rule against such reasonings, and historically some of 
them have yielded further discovery. So many answers still elude us, 
however, that the scientist often joins the layman in the philosophy that 

“Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 

And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God.” 
—Elizabeth Case (1840-1911), American poet. 

Perhaps most thoughtful men and women thus mingle subjective 
faith with objective facts in their philosophies. 


Education—A Subjective Science 

Education, as a science, is aided by its scholars who try to place 
it on the proper level of objectivity. This level, however, is certainly 
not among the upper ranks where “pure mathematics” is master. Edu- 
cational scholarship uses mathematics as a tool, not as a rule. Neither is 
education on the low level of theology where emotion and prejudice 
color such a proportion of spoken and written thought. The true edu- 
cational investigator digs for facts, but never considers his problem 
ready for “Q. E. D.” until he has studied the effects of his information 
as applied to actual situations in teaching or school administration. 
Conversely, no mere compendium of opinions from many sources is 
a “study” unless these may be classified and analyzed in a manner 
that may contribute to educational practice. 

Most of us who realize that education is full of problems have had 
enough experience to know that these involve human nature, the 
psychology of the developing child, and other factors which are no 
more to be settled on a basis of length in centimeters (or its analogies) 
than is the speed of a prayer from earth to Heaven. There must be 
measurements, of course! Then let these challenge the shrewdest human 
intuition, the most practical application of experience, the highest 
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powers of judgment. Let the Ph.D. candidate, in his examination, 
prove his possession of this intuition, this experience, this judgment, 
before claiming the contribution to the sum of human knowledge 
that a completed study implies. And this contribution in education is 
not complete until it shall teach some people, at least, “to behave 
as they do not behave.” 
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RX for a “Perfect” 


Elementary School Teacher 


ROBERT F. TOPP 


Director College Elementary School 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff 


RESUMPTUOUS and fundamentally impossible as it may be, subject 
Px hearty disagreement as it surely must be, it is still intriguing to 

attempt an imaginary prescription of the ingredients that combine 
to produce the ideal elementary school teacher. 

It is intriguing because through such imaginings the elementary 
school teacher may note his own weaknesses and strengths, and perhaps 
be encouraged to take remedial action with respect to the former or to 
capitalize on the latter. To those who prepare teachers in colleges and 
universities, it may prove beneficial to observe where inadequacies exist 
in their educational programs, and to make plans for improvement. 

But this portrayal of the “perfect” student participating in educa- 
tional experiences in the perfect teacher-training institution should be 
a process individually engaged in by each interested person, and re- 
gardless of what is written herein ultimately must be. Nevertheless, 
most people are aided in critical thinking by a presentation of ideas 
with which they may agree or disagree. That is a purpose of this paper. 

It may be that few will disagree with this statement: teachers are 
not born with the ability to teach children, nor can they invariably ac- 
quire that ability. Both, inherited qualities and acquired attributes, are 
essential to outstanding teaching success and neither can be said to be 
more significant than the other. Consequently, a college cannot make a 
perfect teacher out of every student who enters its doors. To expect 
that would be as unreasonable as to expect a manufacturer to construct a 
perfect product out of inferior or incorrect raw materials—more so, 
in fact, for the preparation of human beings for specific roles in society 
is a much more intricate task. Therefore, the young person who presents 
himself at an educational institution with the goal of becoming an out- 
standing teacher will bring with him many essential qualifications. If 
he does not have them, the college cannot supply them. 

One ingredient, if he or she is to become the perfeci teacher, is in- 
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telligence above average. (Intelligence in this instance meaning that 
which is measured by the usual group intelligence examination—per- 
haps better called “verbal ability.” ) It is trite to repeat, yet very true, 
that teaching is a complex science and a delicate art calling for a high 
level of abstract ability. It follows that high intellectual ability is one 
of the qualities the ideal teacher will possess. 

There is little doubt that the lop-sided individual who is all 1.Q., 
and nothing much else, would be out of place trying to teach the typical 
heterogeneous group of elementary school children. On the other hand, 
it is nonsense to maintain that the teacher must be of mediocre intel- 
lectual ability if he is to be sympathetic toward the learning difficulties 
his pupils encounter. 

There are other qualifications the ideal teaching candidate must 
have. If his intellect is to be free to function efficiently, his personality 
must be healthy. This is not to say that he should never experience epi- 
sodes of mild depression, elation, or anger, for such manifestations 
occur in sound personalities. But the teacher who is to be most successful 
will not be eccentric; will not adhere to beliefs manifestly unreasonable 
or inacceptable to members of his immediate group or his nation; will 
not shun social gatherings or avoid the company of the opposite sex; 
will not be excessively narrow in interest or study. Instead, he will be 
optimistic, well-groomed, and socially attractive. He will be enjoying 
life. Above all, he will respect the personalities of other people, mature 
and immature, irrespective of social status or racial background, and he 
will maintain firm faith in democracy as a way of life. 

Another ingredient our prescription of the superior teacher will 
contain might be viewed as one aspect of personality, yet it is impor- 
tant enough to merit differentiation. This is high ethical and moral 
character. The most successful elementary school teacher will find it 
not difficult to adhere to the mores of the groups in which he associates. 
Regardless of how seemingly petty local customs may be, he will possess 
the ability to conform without resentment while he is residing in that 
community. At the same time, even the perfect teaching candidate may 
act in ways unacceptable to his community but acceptable in other situ- 
ations. But he will be wise in deciding when and where to behave in 
such manner, and he will remain a fundamentally moral person who, 
under any contemporary circumstances, will adhere to the major ethical 
standards set by our society. 
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It is almost certain that the prospective teacher must already have 
acquired most moral habits before he comes to college, if he is to 
have them when he leaves to go into teaching. This is no reflection on the 
college, for the patterns that combine to form his “conscience” are a 
lifetime in the creation and are not likely to be altered drastically for 
better or worse during five years of college existence. It is to be expected 
that his associations while at college will bring about improvement 
with respect to some social understandings, and that college experiences 
will aid him in establishing a reasonable philosophy of life, but it is 
doubtful that any individual whose moral character is considerably 
substandard will be changed sufficiently to permit him to qualify as a 
superior teacher, nor is it likely that the opposite will occur. 

Although physical demands may not be as great in the teaching 
profession as in some other occupations, as long as the perfect teacher 
is being defined physical status must be taken into consideration. The 
perfect candidate will be in good physical health, and if he possesses 
handicaps they will be of a type not to interfere with his teaching. Eye 
conditions correctable so as not to handicap his work, hearing troubles 
similarly remediable, and other relatively minor weaknesses or defects 
should have no detrimental effect on teaching success. On the other 
hand, if his health is such as to make him somewhat ineffectual, either 
through lack of energy or poor attendance, he will not be the perfect 
teacher. These thoughts may seem unkind but for our purposes are 
worth consideration. 

At this point it is important to remind ourselves that this is a 
portrayal of the teacher who is perfect in every respect, and that 
no such person ever existed or ever will exist. Some people with 
rather serious physical defects might become superior teachers, al- 
though perhaps not perfect teachers. Others with no_ physical 
defects but simply faulty attitudes might fail completely. Further, 
a few individuals, realizing they have defects or shortcomings in one 
area of development have been able to put forth so much additional 
compensatory energy and effort that they have done exceedingly well 
on their jobs—perhaps even better than they might have done without 
their supposedly handicapping conditions. With those reminders, we 
may procede to describe the college preparation and other educational 
experiences that appear to be of most value to those planning to become 
teachers. 
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When the previously described teaching candidate enters the perfect 
teachers college, he will find that he is embarking upon a type of exis- 
tence where those in charge of his education are putting forth every 
effort to provide him maximum opportunity for growth. Proper guid- 
ance procedures will characterize his life and work from the day he 
starts college. He will meet with small groups of other freshmen in 
informal and congenial circumstances where the routine of scheduling 
and other matters of some complexity will be carefully explained 
to him and his fellow students. His questions will be answered and 
problems he could not foresee will be taken up and discussed in as 
much detail as possible. Guidance at a person to person level will 
continue from this time on during his entire period of study at the 
college. 

Throughout his college career he will be given opportunity to en- 
joy good entertainment and pleasant social interaction. He will be able 
to affiliate with professional and social organizations on the campus, and 
will be encouraged to do so. At the same time, he will be guided so 
that all of his energy will not be absorbed in those functions. 

Each student will be urged to spend part of his time at some type 
of outside work for which he will receive remuneration. This should 
be in the community and unrelated to the college except as the college 
may offer placement service. The work he engages in should require 
him to sell something, and it should require him to meet many people 
as customers or fellow-workers. The time consumed should not be great 
enough to interfere with other aspects of his college preparation. 

From his first day at college he will be made to feel that he is a 
member of the teaching profession. This will be accomplished by inter- 
spersing Education courses with courses in general education and 
subject-matter areas, rather than following the usual procedure of 
having one precede the other. From the beginning he will also re- 
peatedly observe elementary school children and work with them in 
the classroom. Through such media as playground activities, clubs, 
Cub Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and the like, he will come to under- 
stand children those ages. He will meet with experienced public school 
teachers and administrators to discuss problems of teaching and chil- 
dren, and he will be permitted to visit public schools as well as labora- 
tory schools. 


The ideal elementary school teaching program will require five 
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years to complete, rather than the usual four. The degree awarded 
will be a master’s degree with the requirement of a practical project 
related to teaching or child study substituted for the usual thesis. The 
major portion of his report will be presented orally, rather than being 
written, although charts, graphs, and tables may be used in its presenta- 
tion. A short written summary of the project may be required for record 
purposes. Later, the candidate may be encouraged to publish an article 
related to his study. 

Several specific courses will be required of each prospective elemen- 
tary school teacher in this ideal college, for although the policy of the 
college toward its students will be democratic, it will utilize the ex- 
perience and judgment of its staff to develop a nucleous of required 
courses which are considered essential to the elementary school teacher. 
Therefore, in addition to general education courses and Education 
courses usually accepted as prerequisite, others which might include 
such titles as “Understanding the Exceptional Child,” “Personality De- 
velopment and Mental Health of the Teacher and Pupil,” “Public Speak- 
ing,” “Child Development During the Prepubertal Years,” “Physical 
Education Activities in the Elementary School,” and “The Psychology 
of Individual Differences” will be required. 

Instruction in college classes will serve as an example of good teach- 
ing. Each instructor will be capable of demonstrating modern teaching 
methods. Changes from the usual type of college instruction will in- 
clude appreciable reduction in time devoted to lecture, while student 
participation through discussion, field trips, direct elementary school 
classroom experiences, and the use of audio-visual aids will be in- 
creased. Best methods of testing will be utilized. Classes will be small. 

The prospective elementary school teacher will not follow a subject- 
matter major during his period of study. Instead of a heavy concentra- 
tion of from one-third to one-half of his entire time in one area as is 
so often the case, he will receive broad preparation in all essential 
areas. His study of special areas will not be as intensive as might be the 
case if he followed a major plan, nor will it be as narrow, and he will 
be better equipped to meet the broader demands of elementary school 
teaching. 

Because of the extensiveness of his preparation, the teaching can- 
didate will be studiously inclined and will possess a high level of in- 
tellectual curiosity. It should not be burdensome for him to study in 
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divergent areas, to read professional articles, or to attend college classes 
during summers when there may be no pressure for him to do so. On the 
other hand, he cannot be a book-worm, or a person who is most happy 
when alone, even though on occasion he may enjoy books and being 
alone. He will like people, as well as knowledge. 

Student teaching experiences will be hard to identify, for the earlier 
years of college will also be characterized by association with elemen- 
tary school children. As a culminating activity, or internship, each 
student will put in full time as a practice teacher—better termed co- 
teacher, in the actual school room situation. This experience will last 
for one semester, or more, dependent upon the student’s rate of de- 
velopment. The student will be “‘on duty” from the time when the 
regular teachers are expected to come to school, until they leave at 
the end of the day’s work. In addition to receiving the continuous as- 
sistance of the supervising teacher, he will have help from a college 
supervisor who also will observe him on the job. Conferences will 
be held with both individuals, the supervising teacher and the college 
supervisor, at frequent intervals when problems disclosed through his 
teaching activities will be discussed. 

As a co-teacher, he will have opportunity to participate in practically 
all of the professional experiences of a regular teacher at work, from 
attendance at PTA meetings to sponsoring extracurricular activities. 
The student teacher will correct papers, go to faculty meetings, assist 
in school-wide dramatic or musical productions, make out plans for units 
of study, and participate in field trips. He will have the opportunity to 
make concentrated studies of children having serious problems, to 
provide guidance to children needing it, to supervise playground 
games, and to confer with parents. Such functions as administering 
first aid for minor injuries to pupils, making out home reports, and 
assisting in vision check-up of the children, will be part of his student 
teaching program. In general, each student will experience the thrills 
of achievement and the disappointments of failure that typify the 
teacher’s job. 

Upon completion of his student teaching experiences, the graduate 
will be given the opportunity to interview prospective employers and 
to visit school systems where he might be being considered for employ- 
ment. He will be provided with information relating to salaries, living 
conditions, community restrictions on teachers, pension plans, and 
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other essential data pertinent to various areas of the country. Effort 
will be put forth to place him in a teaching position where he will be 
most successful by selecting his job in accordance with his preparation 
and interests. 

Thirty days after his initial employment he will be contacted by his 
college advisor to see how he is progressing and to offer assistance. 
Every three months thereafter during the first year of work he will 
be contacted to determine his needs and to offer aid in the form of sug- 
gested reading references, correspondence courses, or specific response 
to problems he might mention. He will be encouraged to return to 
college during summer vacations, preferably to a college or university 
other than the one in which his undergraduate work was completed. 

Following his first year of teaching, he will be communicated with 
annually to determine progress and needs, and to seek from him recom- 
mendations for changes in the educational offerings of the college. 
If, on his first position he is unhappy or unsuccessful, investigation will 
be made to discover the causes, and appropriate action will be taken. 
This action may be in the form of guidance, change in position, or 
both, with the objective of bringing about a better adjustment to his 
work. 

All of this will be necessary, for in spite of our assumed “perfect” 
individuals entering the profession and their “ideal” preparation, 
some will fail on their jobs. The reason: they will go out into a very 
realistic world. 
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Arts 


America’s Newspaper Food Editors. 
Coasi to Coast Cookery. American As- 
sociation of Newspaper Representa- 
tives, 1951. 121p. $2.50. 

70 food editors pooled their ideas (and 
recipes) to bring forth this Coast to Coast 
Cookery. The whole gamut of cooking is 
exhibited in the index of the book right at 
the very beginning. The spiral binding per- 
mits access to the recipes which seem to be 
inclusive and practical. Home economics 
classes will love this book. Every woman 
who aspires to excellence in the kitchen 
will praise it. 

BELL, Enww. Practical Wood-Carving 
Projects. World Publishing Company, 
c1951. 144p. $1.75. 

Contains descriptions and illustrations of 
22 wood carving projects, by a well-known 
teacher in wood carving. Valuable both for 
a class and for self-instruction by the in- 


dividual. 


Hocesoom, Amy. Forest Animals 
and How to Draw Them. Vanguard 
Press, c1950. 39p. $1.50. 

Well fitted for instruction as well as en- 
tertainment, this book on animals and how 
to draw them will appeal to parents and 
librarians who long for materials to give to 
boys and girls with a yen for drawing. Suit- 
able for any age group. 

Hocesoom, Amy. Boats and How to 
Draw Them. Vanguard Press, c1950. 
39p. $1.50. 


Newest in the series of how-to-draw-it 


books, this work on boats is bound to have 
an appeal to all ages. Simple enough for 
the very young, it nevertheless offers a chal- 
lenge for the more mature. 

Huckett, Grace Warkins. A Treas- 
ury of Country Cookery. Century 
House, 1951. 140p. n.p. 

This is a collection of appetizing recipes 
and suggestions from Miss Huckett, Home 
Editor for 25 years of the American Agricul- 
turist. Interesting and informative. Students 
in home economics will love this work while 
its spiral plastic binding makes it most use- 
ful. 

LEEMING, JosEPH. Holiday Crajt and 
Fun. J. B. Lippincott, ¢1950. 93p. 
$2.50. 

This will be the standard work for those 
who love to give parties. Appealing to all 
ages and with the eye to seventeen holidays, 
it is bound to become a favorite. Ideal for 
home as well as the library. 


Pittspury, ANN. Ann Pillsbury’s 
Baking Book. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, cl1951. 372p. $3.95. 

Attractive to the nth degree in format, this 
latest cookbook bids fair to become perhaps 
the country’s favorite. Rich in recipes, the 
work is also rich in variety. The whole gamut 
of delectable baking dishes is included in 
the nine chapters. Most useful in home 
economic classes. 

TREAT, Nota and RicHaArps, LENORE. 
Quantity Cookery. Little, Brown & 
Company, cl951. 628p. $4.95. 

This is a re-written and enlarged version 
of the standard work in the field of prepar- 
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ing menus for quantity cooking such as for 
hospitals, colleges and restaurants. It is noted 
that additional recipes have been added in 
this 1951 revision as well as a treatment of 
new kinds of cookery suggested by late 
methods of food preparation and preserva- 
tion. 


Children’s Literature 


AGLE, NAN HaypEN and WILSON, 
ELLEN. Three Boys and a Lighthouse. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, cl1951. 101p. 
$2.00. 

Children 5 to 8 will love this tale of the 
triplets, Abercrombie, Benjamin, and Chris- 
topher, and the summer they spent with their 
father who was keeper of a lighthouse. Lots 
of detail and many good illustrations. 

ALLEN, ALLYN. Lone Star Tomboy. 
Franklin Watts, cl1951. 237p. $2.50. 

Francie Lou was happy on her family’s 
ranch in Texas back in 1907. However, her 
mother wanted her to be a lady so Francie 
Lou went to San Antonio to learn manners. 
How she made out makes an entertaining 
story for girls 9 to 12. 


Barr, JENE. Surprise for Nancy. 
Albert Whitman & Company, ¢1950. 
Unp. $1.00. 

Nancy’s mother gives her some new clothes, 
and her father promises her a surprise too, 
for brushing her teeth every day for a 
month. An_ easy-to-read narrative, in 18- 
point type. For children 1-6; well illustrated. 

Barrincton, G. W. Wind Runner. 
Longmans, Green & Company, ¢c1951. 
160p. $2.50. 

The life of an impala antelope from his 
birth to his assumption of leadership of a 
herd. Readers from 11 up will enjoy this 
fascinating story of a jungle life and the 
many worth-while illustrations by the author. 


Beim, JERROLD. Across the Bridge. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, cl951. 
183p. $2.50. 

Ten-year-old Jeff wore glasses and so 
couldn’t play like other boys. When his fam- 
ily moved to a poor factory district he hoped 
to make some friends who wouldn’t mind his 
affliction. The marvelous adjustment he made 
and the exciting climax will interest readers 
8 to 12. 


Bett, Marcaret E. Ride Out the 
Storm. William Morrow & Company, 
c1951. 256p. $2.50. 

When Lisbeth Craig, who had spent all 
her previous life in a remote section of 
Alaska, was suddenly set down in a fash- 
ionable school in California, she faced a 
completely new way of life and a terrific 
number of problems. How she adjusted and 
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coped with the new situation makes an in- 
teresting story for girls 12 to 16. 


BELTING, NataLia. Pierre of Kaskas- 
kia. Bobbs-Merrill Company, ¢1951. 
162p. $2.00. 

This is the story of a voyager—of a 
traveler and explorer in the Mississippi Val- 
ley when that territory belonged to the King 
of France. This is the story of ten-year-old 
Pierre Dubois as he saw this land of adven- 
ture. For boys especially between 10 and 17. 

BLEEKER, SONIA. The Apache In- 
dians. William Morrow & Company, 
c1951. 157p. $2.00. 

This second book in the series on American 
Indian Tribes tells of the history, customs 
and culture of the fierce and colorful Apache 
of the Southwest. Readers 8 to 12 will find 
all this information fascinating and useful 
while the many detailed illustrations point 
up the text. 


Bowen, Rospert Sipney. Hot Corner. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, cl1951. 167p. 
$2.00. 

When the Boston Blues third baseman was 
falsely accused of throwing a World Series 
game he assumed a false name, joined the 
Marines and helped fight the Korean war. 
How he eventually regained his place in the 
Big Leagues makes an exciting story for 


baseball fans 12 to 16. 


BRANLEY, FRANKLYN M. Lodestar— 
Rocket Ship to Mars. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell, c1951. 248p. $2.50. 

This story of a rocket trip to Mars in the 
year 1971, describes the preparations for the 
trip, the two-months journey and the thrill- 
ing experiences of the crew while on the 
planet. Readers 12 to 16 who like science 
fiction will find this plausible and completely 
enthralling. 


Burcoyne, Leon E. State Champs. 
John C. Winston Company, c1951. 
210p. $2.50. 

With their center out of action because 
of an injured knee it looked as if the Merrill 
High baseball team didn’t have a chance 
to win the championship. How they achieved 
victory makes a thrill-packed story of team 


work and sportsmanship that will thrill 
readers 12 to 16. 
CHANDLER, Epna. Cowboy Sam. 


Beckley-Cardy Company, cl951. 64p. 
$1.20. 

Attractive three-color illustrations and very 
simple text tell the story of Cowboy Sam 
and his horse, Dandy. Suggested remedial 
reading for primary and intermediate grades. 


Cuurcn, Ricwarb. Five Boys in a 











Cave. John Day Company, cl1951. 180p. 
$2.50. 

A thrilling story of adventure in a huge 
cave during which these five boys were in 
constant danger. Appealing to readers 10 
to 14 is this trial of character and strength. 

CLewes, Dorotuy. Henry Hare’s 
Earthquake. Coward-McCann, Incorp- 
orated, 63p. A Brown Burrows Book. 
n.p. 
A delightful, humanistic animal story for 


small children. Beautifully illustrated in 
colors. 
Cotsy, CARROLL. “Gabbit”; the 


Magic Rabbit. Coward-McCann, In- 
corporated, cl1951. Unp. $1.50. 

“Gabbitt,” the magic rabbit, decides that 
his master, the magician, should himself have 
some surprises, so he upsets his master’s 
plans and gives the audience an additional 
thrill. A thrilling, delightfully illustrated 
story for young children. 


Coo.ince, Oxtvia E. Legends of the 
North. Houghton, Mifflin, c1951. 260p. 
$2.75. 

Beautiful, as well as useful and interest- 
ing, is this new collection of myths and 
legends of the gods and heroes of the North. 


A must purchase for all libraries serving the 
12 to 16 crowd. 


Daucuerty, James. The Landing of 
the Pilgrims. Random House, ¢1950. 
186p. $1.50. 

The struggles, hardships, and joys, too, 
of the Pilgrim fathers are recounted here 


in this lively and well-illustrated story for 
readers 9 to 12 


Davis, CHARLES E. Senior Days at 
Davenport High. Julian Messner, 
c1951. 177p. $2.50. 

Don Hamilton, football hero and most pop- 
ular boy at Davenport High, is discovered 
running away from an accident in which 
his best friend is badly injured. His friends 
avoid him, he is dropped from school activi- 
ties but, before the year ends he not only re- 
instates himself in their regard but finds a 
way to provide recreational facilities for the 
students. 12 to 15. 


Davis, CtypE Brion. North Woods 
Whammy. J. B. Lippincott, c1951. 
219p. $2.50. 


After years of talking and planning Tony 
Bristol and his father at last started on their 
trip through the North Woods only to have 
their guide become acutely ill almost as 
soon as they left civilization. How Mr. Bristol 
relieved the guide, took charge of the expedi- 
tion, and won Tony’s respect and admiration 





makes a first class outdoor story for read- 
ers 11 to 16. 

Decker, Duane. Fast Man on a 
Pivot. William Morrow & Company, 
cl1951. 221p. $2.50. 

Full of suspense and real knowledge of 
baseball is this story of Second Baseman, 
Bud Walker, whose ambition was to play 
with the champion Blue Sox team. How he 
overcame competition and finally won out 
over terrific opposition makes an exciting 


story for boys ]2 to 16 and older devotees 
of the game. 


DeJonc, MErnpERT. Smoke Above 
the Lane. Harper & Brothers, c1951. 
58p. $1.75. 

An odd little story about a strange friend- 
ship which developed between a tramp and 
a skunk. Beautifully illustrated, it will ap- 


peal to readers 9 to 12 as well as to their 
parents. 


DE VALERA, SINEAD. The Emerald 
Rinc. Dodd, Mead & Company, ¢1951. 
210p. $2.50. 

Seventeen stories and two plays make up 
this collection of Irish folk tales. Six of the 
stories are originals based on legends. Chil- 
dren 9 to 12 will delight in these gay stories. 


Dietz, Lew. Jeff White Young Trap- 
per. Little, Brown & Company, c1951. 
191p. $2.50. 

When Jeff White decided to spend the 
winter in the North Woods trapping beaver 
and other animals he expected to run into 
danger. But he didn’t expect to track down 
and capture an escaped murderer. How this 
came about and how he almost lost his life 
doing it makes an exciting story for boys 
from 11 to 14 

Disney, WALT. Alice in Wonderland. 
Simon & Schuster, cl1951. Unp. $1.00. 
A Big Golden Book. 

A minimum of text and gorgeous, detailed 
illustrations make this version of Alice’s ad- 
ventures suitable for readers from 5 up. 

EaMeEs, GENEVIEVE TorREY. Ghost 
Town Cowboy. Julian Messner, c1951. 
176p. $2.50. 

Boys 9 to 12 will be thrilled by this story 
of Orphan Steve and old prospector Gopher 
Pete and their life together in the ghost town 
of Jumbo. Two sinister characters and a uran- 
ium claim finally put Steve on the road to 
becoming a rancher. 

Epwarps, Monica. The Midnight 
Horse. Vanguard Press, c1950. 278p. 
$2.50. 

Laid in England, this story tells of two 
girls, who, while on a camping trip, uncover 
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a plot to remove a stolen race horse from 
the country. How they solve the mystery and 
have a grand time makes an action-packed 
story for girls 10 to 13. 

Exrinc, Mary. The First Book of 
Nurses. Franklin Watts, cl1951. Unp. 
$1.75. 

Many lively illustrations and easy-to-read 
text tell the story of many different kinds 
and they are trained and 
where and how they go about helping man- 
kind. Readers 8 to 11. 

Emery, Guy. Robert E. Lee. Julian 
Messner, c1951. 176p. $2.75. 

The unforgettable story of a soldier that 
had to choose between loyalty to his country 
and loyalty to his family—the biography of 
a great man and outstanding General writ- 
ten by an author who is both a Virginian 
and a West Pointer. 

Estes, ELEANoR. Ginger Pye. Har- 
court, Brace & Company. c1951. 250p. 
$2.50. 

The 8 to 12 crowd will enjoy reading of 
the Pye family and their dog, Ginger, who 
disappeared on Thanksgiving day. Delightful 
illustrations of the children, the dog, and the 
mysterious stranger in the mustard yellow 
hat point up the story. 

Francis, Auice. Here Comes the 
Fire Engine. Fideler Company, 1950. 
Unp. n.p. 


Gaily 


of nurses how 


pictures and simple text 
tell the story of what happens when the 
fire alarm rings. é 


colore d 


Children 4 to 8. 
GourFaln, Joyce. Punchy. Pix Press, 
c1950. 61p. $2.00. 


[Imaginative 


illustrations and good format 
distinguish this book about a dancing school 
cat who yearned to be a tiger or a ballet 


dancer. Girls 8 to 12. 


Hann, Emity. Francie. 
Watts, ©1951. 237p. $2.50. 

Life in present-day England is very differ- 
ent from life in America so seventeen-year- 
old Francie found out when she went there 
for a year's stay. Girls 12 to 16 will like 
her story while their understanding of the 
English people will be broadened by het 
experiences. 

HAMBLETON, Jack. Abitibi Adven- 
ture. Longmans, Green & Company, 
cl95l. 173p. $3.00. Bill Hanson Series. 

The third in the series about Bill Hanson 
this story tells of his adventures while work- 
ing for a paper company which is rushing 
completion of a new mill. As usual, he is very 
competent and clever, and manages to pull 
himself out of every imaginable difficulty. 
Bovs 12 to 16. 
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HocartH, Grace ALLEN. Lucy's 
League. Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
cl951. 208p. $2.50. 

Lucy, who lived with her family in Lon- 
don, is a charming girl. When her American 
grandmother invites the family to visit her 
Lucy starts her “league” to save money for 
the trip. A pleasant family story for girls 
8 to 12. 

Hout, STEPHEN. The Whistling Stal- 
lion. Longman’s Green & Company, 
c1951. 211lp. $2.50. 

With his father ill and their Alberta 
ranch about to be sold, sixteen-year-old Roy 
Bell tries to save the homestead by grazing 


another man’s cattle. How he made out, 
against tremendous odds, with the help 
of the whistling stallion makes a_ thrill- 


packed story for readers 12 to 16. 

JacenvorF, M. A. Merry Men of 
Gotham. Vanguard Press, ¢1950. 148p. 
$2.50. 

The delightful non-sense of these merry 
men so often has fortunate results that one 
wonders, as did King John, whether it was 
folly, after all. 

Jucian, Nancy R. The Peculiar Miss 
Pickett. John C. Winston, c1951. 73p. 
$1.50. 
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the world to the pupil, with absorbing 
descriptions of the Eastern Hemisphere 
nalions, 


Ginn and Company 


165 Luckie St.. N.W., Atlanta 3 


Hemisphere 


























Although Miss Pickett is definitely not 
in Mary Poppins’ class she belongs to the 
same family. Children 6 to 8 will enjoy 
reading or hearing of her many marvelous 
doings with magic glasses, suitcases and 
carpets. 


KEENE, Frances W. Funday Book 


for Pre-School Boys and Girls. Sea- 
horse Press, c1951. 128p. $1.00. 
Games, cut-outs, stories, coloring pages 


planned to keep the pre-school child busy 
and happy for hours. 

KENNEDY, Mary. Violets are Blue. 
Lothrop. Lee & Shepard, c1951. 154p. 
$2.00. 

Girls from 6 to 8 will like six-year-old 
Susan and her friends. Many imaginative 
illustrations point up this story of adjust- 
ment to new friends, school and new ideas. 

Kinc, Marian. The Coat of Many 
Colors. J. B. Lippincott, c1950. 165p. 
$2.50. 

Readers 11 to 14 will enjoy this story, 
based on the Bible, of one of the most color- 
ful figures of the Old Testament. Lots of 
authentic detail and good characterization 
make it interesting and informative reading. 

KJELGAARD, Jim. Chip, the Dam 
Builder. Holiday House, Incorporated, 
c1950. 233p. $2.50. 

Beautifully illustrated is this story of 
beaver activities and how much of wilderness 
life takes place in or near the beaver pond. 
Outdoor fans from 11 to 15 will like this 
authentic tale. 

KucE.Lmass, J. ALvin. Louis Braille. 
Julian Messner, c1951. 160p. $2.75. 

The tragic story of the man who invented 
the system of reading and writing for the 
blind is told here for the first time. A must 
book for all libraries serving readers from 
12 up. 

Lattimore, ELEANOR FRANcEs. The 
Fig Tree. William Morrow & Company, 
cl1951. 126p. 52.00. 

Eight-year-old Sally liked to climb trees 
and play with her brothers and their friends 
but she also liked her Grandmother’s little 
tea set. How the golden key, found in the 
crotch of the fig tree helped win for her 
the tea set makes an entertaining story 
for girls 6 to 10. 

Lattin, Harriet. The Peasant Boy 
Who Became Pope. Henry Schuman, 
c1951. 179p. $2.50. Story Biography 
Series. 

The French peasant who was to become 
Pope Sylvester IL first made a name for 
himself as a diplomat and as an educator. 
The result of much scholarly research, this 





story of his achievements is most readable 
and informative. The many reproductions of 
old illustrations are fascinating. Readers 11 
to 15. 


Lawrie, R. WHEELER. Chuffy. Fid- 
eler Company. c1950. Unp. $1.25. 

The 4 to 8 crowd will enjoy this picture 
story of the little switch engine and how he 
averted a wreck and earned a train of his 
own. 


L’'HomMepiEu, Dorotuy K. Spot, 
the Dalmatian Pup. J. B. Lippincott, 
€1950. 60p. $2.00. 

Children from 5 to 10 will love this story 
about Spot, the Dalmatian Pup. Teachers 
and parents will find in this story all that 
makes for greatness and appeal in children’s 
books as Spot becomes a fire-engine dog. 
Illustrations are attractive. 


LinpMaAN, Mag. Flicka, Ricka, Dicka 
and Their New Skates. Albert Whit- 
man & Company, ¢1950. Unp. n.p. 

Flicka, Ricka, and Dicka receive new 
skates for Christmas. They have a wonder- 
ful time, but the fun ends suddenly when 
both Mike and Bertie, children who have 
joined them in their play, tumble through 
thin ice. This picture-book story is presented 
in language in keeping with the child’s own 
experience, and the full-color pictures greatly 
enhance the reality of the story. For children, 
5 to 7 years. 

LINEAWEAVER, MArion. Jimmy and 
the Spy. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
c1951. 180p. $2.25. 

Silky-voiced strangers, an atom bomb- 
making, mysterious fires and a strange flying 
egg all combine to make this a hair-raiser 
for mystery fans from 8 to 11. 


Loomis, ALIcE F. Ride Out Singing. 
Whittlesey House, c1951. 224p. $2.50. 

Life on a farm in the Northwest Territories 
in the 1880's meant isolation and_back- 
breaking labor. When Phyllis Vernon ar- 
rived there from London, to keep house for 
her brother, Berry, she discovered a com- 
pletely new way of life. How she adjusted 
to changed conditions and found romance 
makes an entertaining novel for girls 12 to 
16. 


McCrea, Litian. Stories to Tell in 
the Nursery School. Oxford University 
Press, c1950. 175p. $1.50. 

Rhymes, plays and stories suitable for 
telling to children 3 to 6. Chapters on 
characteristics of young children, presenta- 
tion of stories and technique of story- 


telling add to the value of this book for 
nursery school teachers. 











McGintey, Puy us. The Most Won- 
derjul Doll in the World. J. B. Lippin- 
cott, c1950. Unp. $1.75. 

The excellence of this book may be seen 
in the fact that it was a runner-up for the 
1951 Caldecott Award. This is a blend of 
charm and attractiveness in a story of a 
dream doll and therefore closest of all dolls 
to Duley. A treasure for girls from 7 to LI. 


Mackay, Marcaret. The Poetic Par- 
rot. John Day Company, cl951. 96p. 
$2.50. 

When Percy the Parrot escaped from the 
Central Park Zoo he had a marvelous time 
upsetting traffic and taunting his pursurers. 
But when he wandered into the toy shop 
and captured several robbers he more than 


made up for all the trouble he caused. 
Readers 6 to 10. 
McNeer, May and Warp, Lynp. 


John Wesley. Abingdon, Cokesbury, 
cl951. 96p. $2.50. 

Although beautiful in format and mag- 
nificently illustrated this life of the founder 
of Methodism, while factually correct, is 
bleak and depressing. Readers 9 to 14 will 
appreciate knowing the details of his life 
but will probably not be inspired to follow 
his example. 

Mariana. Miss Flora McFlimsey’s 
Easter Bonnet. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
c1951. Unp. $1.00. 

When Peterkins, the Rabbit, discovered 
Miss Flora bewailing the fact that she had 
no new bonnet, he knew just how to remedy 
the situation. Children 4 to 8 will like this 
story as well as the many delightful illustra- 
tions. 


Mason, Haven A. Rainbow Gold. 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., c1951. 299p. 
$3.50. 

Pattye Paget, who lived in England in the 
Sixteenth Century, found a gold sovereign 
which was supposed to come from the foot 
of the rainbow. The elderly women told her 
to wear it around her neck, as a good-luck 
charm, to keep away evil spirits. But Pattye 
discovered that good luck was with her re- 
gardless of whether she wore the gold 
sovereign around her neck. She also dis- 
covered that evil spirits were with her when 
she thought they were, and absent when she 
thought they were absent. 


Meics, ExvizaBetuH B. Sunflight. E. 
P. Dutton, c1951. 118p. $2.50. 


The struggle between the Mexican Indians 
and their Spanish conquerors and much 
authentic historical detail plus a fast moving 
story of a boy’s love for a beautiful horse 
make this top quality for readers 11 to 15. 
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Moore, MARGARET and TRAVERS, 
Joux. Sing-along Sary. Harcourt, 


Brace & Company, cl1951. 150p. $2.00. 

Western Pennsylvania in the 1850's is the 
setting of this pleasant little story of the 
early settlers. Girls 8 to 12 will enjoy read- 
ing of Sary Liz and her pumpkins and the 
surprise she received on Christmas morning. 

Myers, Byrona. Yo Ho for Straw- 
berry Roam. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
cl951. 154p. $2.00. 

Golly and Squirrel, who first appeared in 
Turn Here for Strawberry Roam, find a boat 
and set out to see the world. How they 
fared makes a charming story for readers 
8 to 12 while their parents will enjoy the 
subtle humor and delightful illustrations. 

Nevins, ALBERT J. The Adventures 
of Wu Han of Korea. Dodd, Mead & 
Company, cl1951. 244p. $2.50. 

Readers 10 to 14 will acquire much authen- 
tic information about ways of life in pre- 
war Korea in this attention-holding story of 
orphaned Wu Han and his ultimately suc- 
cessful attempts to escape his sinister, self- 
styled, guardian. 

NorMaN, Cuar.es, The Crumb That 
Walked. Harper & Brothers, c1951. 
52p. $1.75. 

More delightful stories about Jane Jonquil 
and her poetry-making father. They are 
spending some time in the country where 
their observations are both novel and stimu- 
lating. Delightfully illustrated by Margaret 
Bloy Graham. Readers 5 to 10 and their 
parents. 

Oakes, Vanya. Willy Wong Ameri- 
can. Julian Messner, cl1951. 174p. 
$2.50. 

Racial pride and international understand- 
ing play a large part in this story of Willy 
Wong's efforts to become a 100% American 
boy. Placed in San Francisco’s Chinatown, 
it will appeal to children from 8 to 12 and 
will help develop tolerant understanding of 
racial problems. 


Orton, HELEN FULLER. Mystery in 
the Old Cave. J. B. Lippincott, ¢1950. 
121p. $1.75. 

Boys and girls from 7 to 10 will be enter- 
tained by this easy-to-read story of a search 


for family treasures long-hidden in a Ver- 
mont cave. 


ParRKE, JouN. Scratchy. William 
Morrow & Company, cl951. 126p. 
$2.00. 

After Scratchy, the unhappy cat, had left 
his home he almost starved to death. How 


his discovery of the fish house and a new 
friend led to the home of his dreams makes 











an unusual animal story for readers 8 to 


12. 


Pont, Ciarice. Three Times Easier. 
David McKay, c1951. 1lllp. $2.00. 

When their mother became ill Joan, Lucy, 
and Susy Carter took over the housekeeping 
and managed to keep their home intact. But 
it wasn’t easy for them to budget their time 
and interests. Girls 9 to 12 will like these 
girls while the emphasis on home values will 
appeal to teachers and parents. 

Potrer, Beatrix. The Fairy Cara- 
van. Frederick Warne & Company, 
c1951. 225p. $2.50. 

First published in 1929, this story of the 
animal's traveling circus, with all parts 
played by Paddy the Pig, Tuppeny the long- 
haired guinea pig and Xarifa the Dormouse, 
continues to charm readers from 8 to 80. 

Powers, Marcaret. Little Games 
and Parties. Charles A. Bennett, ¢1950. 
79p. $2.75. 

This is an account of games for little 
people—and instructions for grown-ups also. 
To mention a few chapter headings is to 
reveal the wealth of content; Fun with Food 

Running Fun .. . Things to Make! For 
parents as well as adolescents and even 
young children. 

Price, Otive. The Valley of the 
Dragon. Bobbs- Merrill Company, 
c1951. 250p. $2.50. 

All the glamor of Marco Polo’s Cathay is 
here in this swiftly-paced story of Kublai 
Khan and Lin Fu the camel boy. Readers 11 
to 15 will be stimulated to further reading 
about the period. 


RANDALL, K. C. Wild Hunter. Frank- 
lin Watts, Inc., c1951. 236p. $2.50. 

Al and Bob found, in Princess, a great 
hunting dog, and the friendship was mutually 
enjoyable to all concerned. But disaster 
struck; Bob, heart-stricken, fought for his 
dog against the advice of grown-ups, and he 
won, not only for the dog, but for himself 
as well, and for an old man in disaster. 


Scott, J. M. Hudson of Hudson’s 
Bay. Henry Schuman, Incorporated, 
cl1951. 176p. $2.50. Story Biography 
Series. 

One of the first scientific explorers, Henry 
Hudson, made four momentous voyages in 
search of a route to Cathay. This story of 
his discoveries is informative and interesting 
reading for the 11 to 15 crowd. 

SHURTLEFF, BERTRAND. Awol the 
Courier. Bobbs- Merrill Company, 
c1951. 272p. $2.50. 

During World War II Awol worked for 
the Allies during the Normandy invasion. 





In this new story of the Doberman pinscher’s 
activities he serves as a courier behind enemy 
lines in Korea. Readers 11 to 16, who like 
spy stories, should enjoy this one of the 
current conflict. 


SILLMAN, LELAND. Bucky Forrester. 
John C. Winston Company, c1951. 
216p. $2.50. 

Bucky Forrester earnestly desires to com- 
pete at Yale for the National Indoor Swim- 
ming Championship. He finds _ himself 
cheated out of an opportunity to get the nec- 
essary practice, by an arrogant red-head, 
Stew Murdoch. Bucky sees an opportunity 
to enable Stew to win, by telling him of 
a needed correction in his technique. He 
has to choose between personal victory and 
victory for the team, and he chooses the lat- 
ter. He is disappointed in his loss, but happy 
for the team. Moreover, the story is climaxed 
by a personal victory for Bucky, which is 
greater than the opportunity he has lost for 
winning for his team. An inspiring story 
for boys. 


SmitH, Kate. Stories of Annabelle. 
Tell-Well Press, c1951. Unp. n.p. 

Six little stories, each taking five minutes 
reading time, and each one told originally on 
the television Kate Smith Show. Suitable 
for children 4 to 7. 


STiruinc, Litua. Jockie. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, c1951. 202p. $2.00. 

Winter sports, cod and lobster fishing, 
and harness racing are a few of Jockie’s ac- 
tivities in this exciting and informative story 
of Prince Edward Island for readers 9 to 12. 


Tuomas, Davin (Ed.) Teen-Age 
Stories of the Diamond. Lantern Press, 
cl1951. 253p. $2.50. 

A volume of exciting stories about the 
great American game of baseball. Each 
story is complete in itself and written by 
a well-known author. Each story is il- 
lustrated by a fine black and white drawing 
illustrating a climatic point, which adds 
interest to this exciting volume. 


TITCHENELL, Exsa- Brita. Once 
Round the Sun. Theosophical Univers- 
ity Press, c1950. 57p. $1.50. 

Children 7 to 10 will probably enjoy this 
story of Peter and his Uncle Peppercorn 
who for the One Big Year made it possible 
for Peter to talk with flowers and trees and 
to visit the planets. 

Tompkins, JANE. The Red Squirrel 
Twins. J. B. Lippincott, c1950. 123p. 
$2.25. 

Authentic information about many small 
forest animals is skillfully incorporated in 
this charming story of the first year of life 
of the common red squirrel. Ages 6 to 10. 
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Van Riper, Jr., Guernsey. Will 
Rogers Young Cowboy. Bobbs-Merrill. 
cl1951. L96p. 31.75. 

Another in the famous “Childhood of 
Famous Americans” this life of Will Rogers 
> hound to appeal even to the young people 
to whom the name is not a memory. Boys 
and girls will like this life. Best suited per- 
haps for the age range of 9 to 16. 

KLrRIDA. The Lark in the 
lorn. Bobbs-Merrill Company, ¢1951. 
234p. $2.59. 

Because of an 


Vv . 
VIPONT, 


unfortunate situation in 
her home twelve-year-old Kit Everard was be- 
coming more and more of an introvert. But 






her attendance at Heryot—the great Quaker 
School in England changed that. She made 
frien handled her problems adequately 
and discovered that she possessed a great 
talent. Girls 12 to 16 will find her an appeal- 
ing character and her story most interesting. 

Wayne, Rricnarp. Clutch Hitter. 


Macrae Smith Company, ¢1951. 201p. 


$2.50. 


\ boy from 12 to 16 will love this story 
of one who not only knows baseball but 
writes well about it. This is the tale of 
Mike Tracy who arrives at the farm club of 


Red Wings and his adventures to become a 
big leaguer and finally into a world series. 

Wess, CLirrorD. Animals from 
Everywhere. Frederick Warne & Com- 
pany. ¢1950. Unp. $2.00. 

Excellent full-page illustrations picture 
thirty birds and animals with clever descrip- 
ach of them. Children 7 to 11. 

Wess, Ciirrorp. The North Pole 
Bejore Lunch. Frederick Warne & 
Company, cl951. 63p. $2.00. 

\ fanciful story of Jennifer and Michael 
who built a plane and flew to the North 
pole and got home before bath time. On the 
order of Dr. Seuss’ early books, this is de- 
lightfully illustrated and will appeal to 
readers 5 | 

Zim, Hersert 8S. The Great Whales. 
William Morrow & Company. ¢1951. 
Unp. $2.00. 

The facts about the giant mammals, whales, 
simply explained. Beautiful drawings illus- 
trate almost every page. Text in large 24- 
point type. For children, 8-12 
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Education and Psychology 
ANDERSON, VERNON E. and Others. 
Principles and Practices of Secondary 
Education. Ronald Press, c1951. 508p. 
$4.50. Douglass Series in Education. 
[his book is an examination of secondary 
education in mid-Twentieth Century America 
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It is written especially for the student in pre- 
service education and for the beginning 
teacher, as a basis for evaluating school 
practices in terms of democratic and physi- 
ological principles, and youth needs. The 
material presented is well organized with a 
general discussion of the modern secondary 
program coming first and subsequent chap- 
ters dealing with specific problems. 

BacMEIsTerR, Ruopa W. Your Child 
and Other People. Little. Brown & Com- 
pany, c1950. 299p. 33.00. 

\ very readable book for parents of young 
children, from birth to eight, focusing on 
the problems and opportunities that arise 
primarily from youngster’s social living. 
Many down-to-earth examples and a common- 
sensical point of view make this highly 
useful. 


Burke, Arvip J. Financing Public 
Schools in the United States. Harper & 
Brothers, c1951. 584p. $4.50. 

Presents the problems, facts, principles, 
and techniques involved in policy formula- 
tion and financial practices. Summarizes and 
evaluates the policies of federal and state 
governments in school finance and provides 
an introduction to local financial manage- 
ment of schools. Treats public school ex- 
penditures in relation to other public spend- 
ing. 

The Children’s Sampler. Overbrook 
Press. 1950. Unp. n.p. 

Selections from famous children’s books, 
printed with care and solicitude by the ladies 
of the Distaff Side. Illustrations, as well as 
the selections themselves, are outstanding. 


Conservation Education in American 
Schools. American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA, cl951. 
527p. 34.00. 

An invaluable handbook for teachers as 
well as administrators. Full of concrete sug- 
gestions for starting and expanding conser- 
vation education. 

Doicn, Epwarp WiLuiaM. Psychol- 
ozy and Teaching of Reading. Gar- 
rard Press, c1951. 513p. n.p. 

The name of Edward Dolch is that of an 
authority in reading and reading guidance. 
This is the second edition of a work which 
has become a standard in the reading field. 
Of special value is the treatment in this 1951 
edition of “A lifetime reading habit.” A 
work for the teacher especially, as well as 
the educator. 

Fratuerstone, WiLLtAM B. A Fune- 
tional Curriculum for Youth. American 
Book Company, ¢1950, 276p. 33.25. 

Systematic consideration of the problems 











and basic philosophy involved in attempting 
to meet more effectively the needs of youth 
and of society. The discussion is penetrating, 


the illustrative cases specific. Curiculum 
workers and students will find it a must. 

Fine, BENJAMIN. Educational Pub- 
licity. Harper & Brothers, c1951. 561p. 
$6.00. 

This is a revised edition of a work which 
has become standard in its field. Most useful 
to the educator because it demonstrates the 
right procedure for securing the best light in 
presenting the school to the public, this work 
should become the vade mucum for every 
administrator who wishes to present his work 
in the schools to the public in a favorable 
light. 

FLescH, RupoLtpH. How to Test 
Readability. Harper & Brothers, c1951. 
56p. $1.00. 

lllustrative examples are given on the 
subject of “How to Test Readability” and 
“How to Raise Readability,” followed by 44 
questions and answers, and a bibliography. 

FRASIER, GEORGE WILLARD. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Education. 
Harper & Brothers, c1951. 319p. $3.00. 

This work attempts an overview of the 
whole field of education. The aims, organiza- 
tion and the how of this area are presented 
to the student. Dr. Frasier capably traces 
the history and the philosophy of education 
and proceeds to other phases. Well planned 
and executed, this issue of the “Exploration 
Series in Education” is bound to become a 
standard work. 


GARRISON, Kart Ciaupius. Psychol- 
ogy of Adolescence. Prentice-Hall, 
cl951. 533p. 36.00, test edition $4.50. 

The fourth edition of Garrison’s popular 
text. Considerable new material, especially 
on physiological changes in adolescence, 
peer relations, attitudes, and religious de- 
velopment. Simple and lucid in treatment, it 
should prove a valuable text for under- 
graduate courses. 

GESSELL, ARNOLD & Itc, L. FRANCEs. 
Child Development. Harper & Brothers, 
c1949, 475p. $5.00. 

“Infant and Child in the Culture of To- 
day” and “The Child from Five to Ten” 
brought together within the covers of one 
book, for economy and convenience and con- 
tinuity but with no new material added. 

Graves, ALBert D. (Ed.). American 
Secondary Education. D. C. Heath and 
Company. cl951. 407p. $4.00. 

A text for beginning students in college 
that includes something of history and philos- 
ophy, of the relationship of individual with 
school and of school and society, problems 





of curriculum and guidance, organization 
and teacher preparation. The writing is 
direct and very terse, as the scope of the 
text makes necessary. It might serve as sum- 
mary and synthesis for advanced students 
as well as for an introduction for beginners. 

HEFFERNAN, HELEN (Ed.). Guiding 
the Young Child. D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, cl951. 338p. $4.25. 

This work by a Committee of California 
School Supervisors Association has attempted 
to bring together the experiences of qualified 
experts for this period of human develop- 
ment. This work is designed especially for 
young teachers. To this reviewer it admirably 
serves its purpose and will become, | think, 
a noteworthy contribution in this important 
field of educational literature. 

Hutsurb, Davin. This Happened in 
Pasadena. Macmillan Company, c1951. 
166p. $2.50. 

This is the account by a free-lance writer 
of the whys concerning the dismissal of 
Willard Edward Goslin as superintendent of 
the Pasadena Public Schools. In 1944, Mr. 
Goslin was called to the position. In 1948 he 
was asked to resign. This is the account 
of the true reasons—influence from without 
Pasadena—which brought about this action 
on the part of the school board at Pasadena. 
An impartial account of an alarming crisis. 

Jounson, CHARLES S. Education and 
the Cultural Crisis. Macmillan Com- 
pany, c1951. 113p. $1.75. 

\ timely and stimulating volume which 
treats of basic social forces which affect the 
school and teaching. Dr. Johnson pleads for 
an extension of America’s faith in the in- 
dividual to all citizens, whatever their faith 
or race. The system of education is seen as 
incidental to the entire process of education, 
which includes both school and out-of-school 
learnings. 

Jounson, ELLEN. The Research Re- 
port. Ronald Press Company, ¢1951. 
141p. $1.75. 

An excellent elementary guide for the 
beginning researcher, whether he be a col- 
lege freshman or a graduate student. 

Katz, Davin and Tyson, Roper. 
Gestalt Psychology. Ronald Press. 
c1950. 175p. $3.00. 

A translation from the Swedish of a basic 
introduction to Gestalt psychology by one 
of its early advocates. Valuable for anyone 
interested in the implications of this system- 
atic approach for psychological theory and 
experimentation. 

KeLLey, Earn C. The Workshop 
Way of Learning. Harper & Brothers. 
c1951. 169p. $2.75. 
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A description of a bold and novel experi- 
ment in education—the “workshop” method. 
The method aims to place responsibility for 
learning on the student—to develop self- 
confidence in his own learning ability in the 
process of group participation. The “work- 
shop” described is that of Wayne University, 
one of the first in the country. 

KJELGAARD, Jim. /rish Red. Holiday 
House, c1951. 224p. $2.50. 

Mike was the son of Big Red, famous 
bird dog, but in spite of his champion Irish 
setter blood he was a runt, a misfit, and, 
worst of all, a rebel. Danny and his father 
tried in every way to help, but it was Mike 
himself who proved that he was the true 
son of his father. An inspiring story, bring- 
ing animal understanding to the young 
reader. 

KNELLER, GeorceE F. The Education 
of the Mexican Nation. Columbia, 
c1951. 258p. $3.50. 

The first comprehensive work on educa- 
tion in Mexico ever published. The author 
investigates the cultural background and 
historical development of Mexico along 
social, economic, and political lines, and 
finds that the education of past ages in 
Mexico will no longer serve the needs of a 
growing nation. The new schools of Mexico 
are community-centered, and reach out to 
educate all the people rather than a select 
few. 

Knicut, Epcar W. Education in the 
United States. 3rd revised edition. Ginn 
& Company, c1951. 753p. $4.50. 

The history of education in the United 
States, including the various economic, po- 
litical, and social forces as they affect de- 
velopments in education. An excellent text- 
book in the history and philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

Lewis, NorMAN. How to Read Bet- 
ter and Faster. Thomas Y. Crowell, 
c1951. 416p. $1.75. paper. 

This is the 1951 edition of a popular work 
which first came off the press in 1944. Mr. 
Lewis, a popular writer by any standard, 
revises an early best seller to present an ac- 
count of self-improvement in reading which 
will appeal to the ordinary person who wishes 
to improve his personal efficiency in this 
form of communication as well as the edu- 
cator involved in teaching this process. 

McGrath, Earu James. Education— 
The Wellspring of Democracy. Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, c1951. 139p. 
$2.50. 

The present U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion reveals his viewpoints on the present 
status of American public education. This 
overall picture of education reveals the at- 
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titude of one of the “top men” in the field. 
A must in the educational library. 

Mapican, Marian East. Psychology 
Principles and Applications. C. V. 
Mosby Company, c1950. 403p. $4.25 

Another book in psychology. Book is well 
supplied with illustrations and case ma- 
terial. This book, however, will probably not 
receive wide adoption. 

MarsHa.i, Max S. Two Sides to a 
Teacher's Desk. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, cl1951. 284p. $3.00. 

The author discusses the place of dogma, 
science, art and freedom in education, and 
the whims and traditions of teaching. He 
discusses such aids to teaching as _ the 
movies, slides, charts, true-false exams, and 
other modern inventions. He discusses teach- 
ing principles, training of teachers, and the 
administration of schools, and the problem 
of balance between maintaining discipline 
and winning co-operation. 

O'MALLEY, BILL. Two Little Nuns. 
Extension, 1950. Unp. n.p. 

Delightful black and white cartoons most 
of which deal with the teaching functions 
of very human persons. Should be passed 
around in every school faculty. 


Perry, RALPH BarTON and Others. 
Modern Education and Human Values. 
Volume III. University of Pittsburgh 
Press, c1950. 110p. $3.00. Pitcairn- 
Crabbe Foundation Lecture Series. 

A fine collection. President Lowry of 
Wooster College, on “The Pursuit of Sig- 
nificance” and Sir Oliver Franks on “The 
Challenge of Our Times” are both superb. 
Much food for thought for college teachers. 
Buy yourself a copy of this book and re- 
read it from time to time. Some of it will ir- 
ritate you but you will not be able to pass it 
on and forget it. 


RICHARDSON, JOHN S. and CAHoon, 
G. P. Methods and Materials for Teach- 
ing General and Physical Science. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, cl1951. 485p. $4.50. 

A very practical book of enriched teach- 
ing of science on the high school level. Al- 
though the emphasis is on physics, chemistry, 
and general science, there are many sug- 
gestions appropriate for the teacher of bi- 
ology. Briefly stated, the book details those 
demonstrations and experiments for which 
the rather “crystallized” laboratory manuals 
have no space. Using these suggestions. the 
science teacher should never run out of in- 
teresting classroom activities, 


Ryan, JOHN JULIAN. Beyond Human- 
ism. Sheed & Ward, c1950. 193p. $3.00. 


The author’s becomingly modest sub-title 











“Towards a Philosophy of Catholic Educa- 
tion” explains the content and purpose of 
the book. Like most present-day books which 
profess to explain how to put American 
education to rights this one is more convinc- 
ing when it diagnoses faults than when it 
offers remedies. And the faults detailed have 
become so familiar from repetition by critics 
of all kinds that the reader meets little fresh- 
ness or novelty. 

SARGENT, Porter. Extended Hori- 
zons. Porter Sargent. 1950. 190p. n.p. 

This is a reprint of the introduction to 
A Handbook of Private Schools thirty-second 
edition. Each edition has an introduction 
which “views-with-alarm” the educational 
situation. This one is stimulating, and recom- 
mended particularly for school administra- 
tors. 

SHayon, Ropert Lewis. Television 
and Our Children. Longmans, Green 
and Company, ¢1951. 94p. $1.50. 

A relating of the facts about television 
and children—the arguments for and against. 
The reasons children watch TV so avidly; 
the reasons broadcasters act as they do; the 
Listener Council movement and education’s 
challenge in TV. Recommendations for mak- 
ing television in the home a healthful in- 
fluence for social and community living. 

STRICKLAND, RutH G. The Lan- 
guage Arts in the Elementary School. 
D. C. Heath & Company, c1951. 370p. 
$3.75. 

Today many subjects in the school are 
taught under the general term “language 
arts.” This work is a modern authoritative 
treatment of the way children learn these 
arts. This book is well illustrated and should 
be successful in any educational program as 
well as a help to teachers and librarians 
and parents in their own reading. 

Wacner, Cuarzes A. Harvard, Four 
Centuries and Freedoms. E. P. Dutton, 
c1950. 326p. $5.00. 

Probably the foremost university in 
America today, Harvard occupies a unique 
position in American life. Its story is bound 
to be fascinating and instructive if told 
right. This work by Wagner does just that. 
An effective story with the message of in- 


spiration and encouragement as well as in- 
formation. 


WILHELMs, Frep T. Consumer Liv- 
ing. Gregg Publishing Company, 
c1951. 598p. n.p. 

Mr. Wilhelms was the Associate Director 
of this project which was designed to make 
young people better consumers. The original 
units were taught by many teachers. The 
reader is addressed informally in simple 
language and the information is carefully 





documented. The volume is a good basic 
book in high school courses on consumer 
problems. 


Witty, Paut (Ed.). The Gifted 
Child, D. C. Heath & Co., €1951. 338p. 
$4.00. 

A comprehensive and good look at one of 
our most neglected resources; contributed 
to by many authors, gaining real strength 
through the pooling of many contributions; 
including many specific accounts of how 
schools, communities and organizations have 
developed programs for the gifted. 


Wooprurr, ASHAHEL D. The Psy- 
chology of Teaching. Longmans, Green 
& Company, c1951. 617p. $4.75. 

A new text in educational psychology that 
stresses heavily motivation and personal ad- 
justment. Discussion questions, selected ref- 
erences, and class projects for the various 
chapters. Contains considerable recent ma- 
terial in field. Content and style appropriate 
for undergraduate classes. 


Yaucu, Witsur A. How Good Is 
Your School? Harper & Brothers, 
c1951. 213p. $2.75. 

An experienced educator outlines, for par- 
ents, the best current practices in schools. 
He explains the reasons for the changes 
which have taken place since most adults 
were in school, and offers suggestions as to 
what parents can do to improve the educa- 
tional situation in their communities. A 
check list for parents visiting the school 
will be of value in establishing a criteria. 


Health and Physical Education 


ARMBRUSTER, Davip A. and More- 
House, LauRENCE E. Swimming and 
Diving. C. V. Mosby Company, c1950. 
302p. $4.00. 

This excellent text outlines in detail tech- 
niques for the beginner as well as the varsity 
competitor, including necessary information 
in diet, conditioning, and strategy for com- 
petitive swimming and diving. The illustra- 
tions are particularly helpful. 

Brown, Conran. Skiing for Begin- 
ners. Charles Scribner’s Sons, ¢1951. 
63p. $2.00. 

Everything about skiing including, how 
to dress, how to care for poles and skis and 
how to wax skis for varying snow conditions 
is here in this clear, easy-to-follow book. In- 
structions for every maneuver as well as 
photographs of each single part of the ma- 
neuvers is included. 


Herzperc, Max. A Treasure Chest 
of Sport Stories. Julian Messner, c1951. 
231p. $2.75. 
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Thrilling stories about America’s favorite 
sports—football, basketball, wrestling and 
boxing, racing, track, baseball, skiing, fenc- 
ing, and hockey. 

Hiscock, Ira V. Community Health 
Organization. The Commonwealth 
Fund, ¢1950. 278p. $2.75. 

This fourth edition has been re-written 
and the new material added brings it up- 
to-date. It deals primarily with community 
health organizations. It shows the relationship 
of health programs to the total community. It 
should be useful in teaching both profes- 
sional and non-professional groups. 

Mitiarp, Nevuie D. and Kuné, 
Barry G. Human Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. W. B. Saunders, c1951. 596p. 
n.p. 

\s a textbook for college classes, this vol- 
ume is well equipped to satisfy the needs of 
the student of Physiology. The many illus- 
trations are especially valuable, well dia- 
grammed and fully labeled. The subject mat- 
ter is arranged to introduce the student to 
the various body systems through a brief 
study of histology, function and anatomy. 

Muse, Mavupe B. Guiding Learning 
Experience. Macmillan 
1950. 617p. $4.50. 

This book fills an important place in the 
education of teachers of nursing. It is plan- 
ned primarily for classroom and _ clinical 
instructors in schools of nursing but the ma- 
terial can be readily applied to other levels 
of teaching and learning in the field of 
nursing education. 


SMILEY, DEAN FRANKLIN and GOULD. 


Company, 


ApRIAN Gorpon. Your Health. The 
Macmillan Company, cl95l. 5535p. 
$4.50. 


\ textbook, with the purpose of helping 
college students to appreciate the value of 
good health and the necessity for developing 
sensible habits of living. Based upon a former 
edition, College Textbook of Hygiene, but 
completely re-written. 

STATEN, GEORGE R. Football for the 
Beginner. Educational Publishers. 
c1 949, LOOp. $2.00. 

This text is very good for the early teen- 
age boy. It gives a brief but comprehensive 
general outline of the fundamentals of foot- 
ball, including team formations and strategy 
as well as individual skill technique. It 
should help the very young football addict 
appreciably. 

TEBBEL, JOHN and FisuBerx, Mor- 
ris. Your Body: How to Keep It 
Healthy. Harper & Brothers, ¢1951. 


233p. $2.95. 
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Written by a qualified physician, this book 
contains the best authentic information on 
healthy living, presented as an informed 
layman would write for an uninformed lay- 
man. It attempts to combat the confusing 
advice given by hundreds of unqualified 
persons on health questions that do not war- 
rant a visit to a physician. 


TurnsBu.L, Grace H. Fruit of the 
Vine. Lord Baltimore Press, c1950. 
L7Sp. 31.50. 

\ selection of opinions on the evils of 
drinking from poets, writers, philosophers, 
and other distinguished people of the past. 
This book ought to be available to the youth 
in every elementary and high school library 
in the land. 

Library Science 

SHERA, JessE H. and Ecax, Marec- 
ARET E. ( Eds.). Bibliographic Organi- 
zation. University of Chicago Press. 
c1951. 275p. $5.00. 

The first book in English to treat systemati- 
cally all aspects of the problem of recording, 
organizing, locating, and transmitting the 
published and unpublished records essential 
to scholarship. 


Literature 

AusTEN, JANE. Pride and Prejudice. 
Globe Book Company, c1951. 
$1.38. 

\n adaptation of the most popular and 
best known novel of Jane Austen. Adapted 
by Ollie Depew; edited by Herbert Spencer 
Robinson. A delightful story, concerning the 
social lives and love affairs of the five Bennet 
daughters. 


325p. 


Baumcarpt. Johannes Kepler, Lije 
and Letters. Philosophical Library. 
c1951. 209p. $4.75. 

\ truly sensitive and penetrating treatment 
of the life of a great scientist who, as a pious 
church member, had a real struggle to per- 
mit “truth” to transcent the dogmas of 
theology. His life and work were also sub- 
ject to the turmoils of Europe in the early 
days of the 17th century. An inspiring book 
about an inspiring person. 


Beaver, JosepH. Walt Whitman: 
Poet of Science. King’s Crown Press. 
cl951. 178p. $2.75. 

This evaluation of Whitman’s success in 
utilizing scientific reality in his poetry, pro- 
vides the student of poetry with a basis for 
judging the compatability of science with 
the arts. Attractively written, it represents an 
outstanding technique in research, that of as- 
sociating biographical information with scien- 
tific data in the analysis of verse. 











BENTLEY, Eric (Ed.). The Play—A 


Critical Anthology. Prentice - Hall, 
cl951. 786p. $3.65. Text edition $2.75. 

The reader is introduced to the elements 
of dramatic art through the reading of eight 
great plays, and then challenged to use his 
critical perception in considering a popular 
contemporary play in the light of the dra- 
matic masterpieces just read. 

Best, HERBERT. Watergate. John C. 
Winston Company. c1951. 240p. $2.50. 
Land of the Free Series. 

This is the story of the Irish on the Erie 
Canal as seen through the eyes of Sean 
Kildare. A youth who became a driver boy 
on the Erie Canal, Sean Kildare has a story 
of thirst for knowledge and the appreciation 
of the love of the Hogan family that forms 
the real part of the story. Handsomely il- 
lustrated, Watergate is a tale that will appeal 
to young and old of all nationalities. 


Bontemps, ArNA. Chariot in the 
Sky. John C. Winston Company, ¢1950. 
234p. $2.50. The Land of the Free 
Series. 


One of the finest of the Land of the Free 
Series. Written by Dr. Bontemps, Librarian 
of Fisk University, and illustrated by the 
internationally famous, Cyrus Leroy Bald- 
ridge, this is the story of the Jubilee Singers. 
Historically, the story is told. However, this 
is something more than a mere retelling of 
history. Dr. Bontemps has made this a hu- 
man, throbbing tale that will appeal to young 
and old. Highly recommended. 


CaupiL_, Repecca. Up and Down 
the River. John C. Winston, c1951. 
L1L5p. $2.00. 


Bonnie, and her older sister, Debbie, de- 
vise a scheme to “get rich” (earn one dol- 
lar), during the summer vacation, by selling 
“sensational new bluing” and “pictures every 
home will want” which are advertised in one 
of Mother’s magazines. But, instead of earn- 
ing a dollar, they reach the end of the sum- 
mer with a yardfull of pets. A delightful 
story for young children. 


Cuase, Mary ELLEN. Abby Aldrich 
Rockejeller. The Macmillan Company, 
€1950. 159p. 33.00. 

This book is the story of a generous Ameri- 
can woman who regarded life as a loan and 
not a mere possession. Her personality was 
endowed with wit, charm, gaiety and a rare 
understanding of people. Her life can be 
measured in terms of service as the center 
oi a large family and the constant friend 
of countless men and women. 


Corset, Evizanetu. Portrait of Isa- 





belle. J. 
$3.00. 


The life story of a happy woman. There 
is no plot except the development through 
girlhood, marriage, motherhood and grand- 
motherhood of a woman of charm. There is 
good writing and real insight concerning 
personality in reaction to modern living of 
upper-middle-class people. Isabelle is worth 
knowing. 


B. Lippincott, cl951. 254p. 


Curtis, ALIcE Turner. A Little Maid 
of Virginia. Alfred A. Knopf Company, 
1951. 224p. $2.00. 

Rose Moore’s cousin, Mary Lou, came to 
live with her at the beautiful home of her 
parents near Yorktown, during the War of 
the Revolution, but their great fun together 
was dampened by the near-by encampment 
of the British Army and the many active 
spies in the region. The story is based upon 
actual historical events. Children 8-12 years. 


Curtis, ALICE TuRNER. A Little Maid 
of Valley Forge. Alfred A. Knopf, 
c1951. 224p. $2.00. 

The adventures of twelve-year-old Nancy 
Milton in the summer of 1777, when she rode 
her pony “Rex” to carry a message to 
Waynesborough, the home of General An- 
thony Wayne, while the British Army was 
attempting to capture Philadelphia. An en- 
ticing story for children, 8-12 years. 


Daty, Maureen, (Ed.). Profile of 
Youth. J. B. Lippincott, c1951. 256p. 
$2.95. 

Depicts, in the profiles of twelve teen- 
agers from all backgrounds and parts of the 
country, the fundamental cultural changes 
that have taken place in recent years as 
they affect the problems of teen-agers, show- 
ing parents that they can no longer expect 
their sons and daughters to behave as they 
did when they were of the same age. 


Rospinson, HERBERT SPENCER, (Ed.). 
Poe's Stories and Poems. Globe Book 
Company, cl1951. 257p. $1.35. 
of five groups of stories and 
Stories of Mystery; Stories of Hor- 
ror and Fear; Psychological Stories; Hu- 
morous Stories; Poems. A final section on 
“Things to Do and to Think About” de- 
scribes interesting activities that enable the 
reader to get the most from the selections. 


Consists 
poems: 


Dickens, CuHarLes. The Life and 
Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. Ox- 


ford University Press. 1950. 83l1p. 
$3.00. 
\ good, substantial edition with the 


original illustrations. 
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DicKENS, CHARLES. Dealings with 
the Firm of Dombey and Son. Oxford 
University Press. 1950. 878p. $3.00. 

The original illustrations, plus careful 
printing and binding, make this edition 
suitable for school or public libraries as well 
as for personal use. 

FENNER, Puy us R., (Ed.). Pirates, 
Pirates, Pirates, Franklin Watts, c1951. 
2387p. $2.75. 

4 collection of fourteen stories about the 
adventures of buccaneers. Includes such 
stories as Blackbeard, Tom Chist and the 
Treasure Box, and Pirate Gold. 

FREER, MARJORIE MUELLER. Show- 
case for Diane. Julian Messner, c1951. 
176p. $2.50. 

The story of how Diane combined career 
and study, on the one hand, with romance 
and matrimony on the other. Diane was a 
designer. After several years of work and 
study, she married Steve Farraday and con- 
tinued her career in the form of a workshop 
in their home. 

Furman, A. L. (Ed.). Young Read- 
ers Indian Stories. Lantern Press, 
c1951. 189p. $2.50. 

This is a fine collection of exciting stories 
for growing boys and girls. Picturing the 
heroic deeds of young Americans in helping 
to pave the way for greater understanding 
between the white man and the Indian, these 
stories will stimulate within the young reader 
a consciousness of justice, courage, loyalty, 
and determination. 


Gites, Janice Hott. Miss Willie. 
Westminster Press, c1951. 268p. $3.00. 

A “do-goroler” teacher from Texas comes 
to know and love the hills and hill people of 
Kentucky. Written with understanding and 
sympathy. 

Hartow, ALvin F. The Ringlings— 
Wizards of the Circus. Julian Messner, 
c1951. 18lp. $2.75. 

Story of the seven Ringling brothers, and 
their contributions to the circus. The story 
begins with Al Ringling, a barefoot boy in 
the middle teens, and continues with the 
courageous struggles of him and his brothers 
to reach soaring heights in the field of circus 
making. 

Hoenes, Dorotuy CuHiLps. The Wild 
Little Honker. Oxford University Press. 
1951. n.p. $1.50. 

Wild Little Honkie, whose parents had 
once been wild geese who flew North in 
summer and South in winter, had several 
adventures because of her independent na- 
ture. Well illustrated; a delightful story 
for young children. 
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HuBBARD, FREEMAN H. The Round- 
house Cat. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, cl951. 124p. $2.00. 

A humorously illustrated story that com- 
bines two outstanding interests of children 
—railroads and animals. Concerns the ad- 
ventures of various animals—the beaver that 
flooded the tracks, the bear that spent a 
hectic day in a baggage car, the two dogs 
who traveleled on one ticket, and others. For 
children. 

LeonaRD, Burcess. Victory Pass. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, c1951. 221p. 
$2.50. 

Sports stories remain one of the sources 
of continual delight to boys. Youths from 
11 to 18 will enjoy this story of football at 
a Southern college—the thrilling adventures 
of Dan Cloud. For all lovers of the game 
this will be a most welcome book. 

Lyon, Jessica. From This Day For- 
ward, Macrae Smith Company, ¢1951. 
215p. $2.50. 

Ginny Kerr learns to love Grant Jordan, 
a new boy in town. She becomes fearful. 
because the marriage of her own parents has 
been unsuccessful. But Grant is patient and 
understanding, her mother is intelligent in 
her guidance, and the example of the Jordan 
family’s cheerful home life increases Ginny's 
confidence in marriage. She and Grant are 
married, and “live happily ever after.” This 
is a junior novel for girls 14-18 written with 
understanding and with a clear insight into 
this ever-increasing problem. 

McSpappen, J. WALKER. /ndian He- 
roes. Thomas Y. Crowell, c1950. 305p. 
$2.50. 

A series of true adventure tales about 
American Indians, told from the standpoint 
of the Indian himself. He is not pictured as a 
“savage,” but rather as a human being 
fighting to keep his home from the invader. 

Mawson, CHRISTOPHER ORLANDO 
and WHITING, KATHARINE ALDRICH, 
(Eds.). Roget's Pocket Thesaurus. 
Pocket Books, 1950. 507p. $1.25. 

A handy reference book that will enable 
the user to enlarge his vocabulary, help him 
to find the words that will enable the user 
to express his ideas most exactly, and show 
him how to use those words according to 
their precise shades of meaning. 

Pearce, Roy Harvey, (Ed.). Co- 
lonial American Writing. Rinehart & 
Company, Incorporated, cl1950. 581p. 
$.95. 

Paper-backed but sturdy, this volume con- 
tains a wealth of selections that does some- 
thing like justice to American colonial writ- 
ing. Recent discoveries and studies con- 

















tribute to the superior representation. Or- 
ganization is based on colonial types of 
character, including the frontiersman. Brief, 


well-considered editorial annotations and 
bibliographies increase the book’s useful- 
ness. 


PeckHAM, Howarpb. William Henry 
Harrison. Bobbs-Merrill, c1951. 190p. 
$1.75. 

The name of Harrison is a famous one in 
American history. This is especially true of 
William Henry Harrison who rose to be the 
ninth president of the United States. This 
is the story of his youth. Through these pages, 
Howard Peckham reveals that another great 
man of history is in his early years what 
each American boy is in essence—sincere, 
dreamy and yet a doer. This is an exception- 
ally well told story and is worthy of the fine 
series of which it is the latest issue. 


Ruopes, S. A. Gerard de Nerval. 
Philosophical Library, cl951. 416p. 
$4.75. 

College libraries should acquire this pains- 
taking interpretative biography. It gives 
English readers an opportunity to know an 
eccentric French poet of the early 19th cen- 
tury whose qualities have been admired by 
such dissimilar critics as Goethe, Proust, and 
Sartre. Nerval is shown to have anticipated 
important developments in modern literature. 


ROSENHEIM, LuciLe. The Dancing 
Heart. Julian Messner, c1951. 183p. 
$2.50. 

This is a story which girls will enjoy— 
especially girls in the teen ages. It is a story 
of an impulsive girl, of a girl who has all 
the interest and alertness of a young girl, 
of a girl who has problems which she solves. 
To tell more would be to reveal the plot. 
A book which will prove suitable not only to 
librarians in general but also for parents 
who wish to place in the hands of a daughter 
something designed for a girl. 


SHAw, BERNARD. Saint Joan, Pyg- 
malion, and Caesar and Cleopatra. Pen- 
guin Books, 1951. $.25 each. 

Low cost, paper-bound editions of popular 
plays of Shaw. They will be useful for Eng- 
lish teachers working in places where money 
is difficult to get. 


STRATTON, CLARENCE. Effective Eng- 
lish. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
cl951. 324p. $4.50. 

Communication will always remain as the 
most effective tool of civilization. As a tool 
of learning, texts to teach communication 
are valuable. Effective English has all the 





marks of effectiveness for either college or 
high school English. 


TREASE, Georrrey. Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Vanguard Press, cl1951. 248p. 
$2.50. 

A stirring biography of Raleigh, with the 
action and pace of a rousing adventure 
story. Raleigh’s experiences in making his 
own way with his wits and his sword are 
depicted, along with his winning of first the 
favor and then the displeasure of Queen 


Elizabeth. 


ULLMAN, JAMEs Ramsey. River of 


the Sun. J. B. Lippincott, c1950. 444p. 
$3.50. 


The story of Mark Allison, ex-Army pilot, 
in an expedition in the Amazon valley in 
search of Dr. Nils Barna, a scientist who had 
disappeared in the enveloping wilderness. 
A breath-taking adventure; a gripping novel 
of the deep human emotions and ideas which 
lead men into inspired action. 


VINES, SHERARD. A Hundred Years 
of English Literature. Gerald Duck- 
worth & Company, Limited, 1950. 316p. 
$3.50. The Macmillan Company. 


This is a book of English Literature taking 
the reader and the student from the 1830's to 
the present day. A vast subject is here 
handled with emphasis in the right spots. 
\s a general book in the library or as a 
treatise on literature for the general reader, 
this work will be most valuable. 


Watsu, Maurice. Trouble in the 
Glen. J. B. Lippincott, c1951. 256p. 
$2.75. 

A story that is witty, filled with Celtic 
charm and anecdote and with the rich feel- 
ing of chivalry. This is the story of the re- 
turn of Sir Micklethwaite to the Scottish 
Highlands and the struggle of local people 
with a new estate owner. Skillfully told, this 
story will be a real joy to the casual reader. 


WituiaMs, BeryL. No Pattern for 
Love. Julian Messner, cl1951. 178p. 
$2.50. 


Tracy Charles dreamed of becoming a 
famous designer. She was encouraged by 
Steve Dorato, son of a famous suit designer, 
and the partnership was becoming more than 
a business one. Tracy, however, fell in love 
with Jo Hunt, a young architect who believed 
a job should offer personal satisfaction above 
mere superficial glamour. 
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These are basic skills for vour 


Life Adjustment Program 


How to Cooperate with Civie Authori- 
ties 


How to Analyze Issues 


How to Be Active in Community Bet- 
terment 


How to Protect Your 


Citizen 


Rights as a 
How to Be Active in Community Poli- 
ties 


How to Be a Worker in Your Polit- 
ical Party 


How to Listen to Political Speeches 


How to Read Political News 


+ t+ + + SS SS HH 


How to Study Platforms 


How to Understand Constitutionality 
How to Select a Candidate 

How to Choose Your Political Party 
How to Register and Vote 

How to Write to Your Congressman 
How to Vote Taxes 

How to Serve on a Jury 


How to Judge Good Loeal Govern- 


ment 


How to Understand 
Terminology 


Social-Political 


How to Be an International Citizen 
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How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


They are unit titles of 


WE, THE 


CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 


By JULIAN €. 
Lse WE. THE CITIZENS in the L1th 


or 12th grade to give students a direct 
understanding of their civic responsi- 
bilities, and direct experiences in civic 
participation. Adopt this book for Life 
\djustment education! 


WE. THE CITIZENS. the most nota- 
ble advance in — senior-high-school 
social-studies texts in a decade. has a 
more practical and specific approach to 
the problem of citizenship than you 
will find in any other text. 


WE. THE CITIZENS offers a pro- 


30-day 


approval—List 


ALDRICH and MARLOW A. MARKERT 


gram of action by which the under- 
standing youth may become the active 
citizen. It emphasizes action with adults 
in the improvement of the local com- 
munity. 


Plan now to order classroom quan- 
tities of this practical. objective, “how 
to do it” text on political and civic 
responsibilities. It will bring new life, 
new meaning to Problems of Democ- 
racy and other courses. Order your 
copy of WE. THE CITIZENS today 
for 30-day free examination. 
$2.75. 


price Single 


copies 20% discount: 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 


count: 30 or more 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


copies. 


10% 


discount. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 





American Universal “TEN-TWENTY”— 


The desk that is 
three desks 
in one! 
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zig \ FREE! 
ne We will be 
happy to send you “The 
Co-ordinated Class 
room,” by Darell Boyd 
Harmon; deals compre- 
hensively with all 
phases of modern 
classroom environment 
Also “The Case for the 
Ten-Twenty'"; write 


today to Dept. 9. 
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Whether the work in hand ealls for 
a desk-top at 20 slope. 10° slope, 
or level, the American Universal 
“Ten-Twenty” is instantly 
adaptable. It is truly the key to 
the modern co-ordinated classroom, 
enabling pupils to sit better, see 
better, and learn more easily. 

It is the only desk with top 
quietly adjustable to all three 
positions- the only desk with 
automatic fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment, approaching perfect 
focal adjustment for all work 
in any desk-top position, 

Light, natural-wood finish, with 
30% to 55% reflectance, conforms 
with accepted brightness ratios. 
Seat swivels 45° either way to 
silent, cushioned stops, reducing 
body torque induced by right or 
left hand and eye preferences, 
also providing easy ingress and 
egress. The roomy, sanitary 
one-piece steel book-box 
is easily accessible. 

New full-« olor brochure, 
describing the American Universal 
“Ten-Twenty” Desk and giving 
detailed specilications, 
is free on request, 


American 
Folding Chairs 


New improved design, best 
for every folding-chair pur- 
puse ! I ormed ply wood 
seat; also with imitation. 
leather upholstery on seat, 
Durable, safe, comfortable, 
convenient, Long-life, re- 
pl ict able rubber shoes. 


Over 8 million in use! 





WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING Ametcan Sealing Company 


rand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Office 


and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School. Auditorium, Theatre. Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 





